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ow a Banker Views Farmers’ Problems 


A WEAF and American Afgriculturist Wednesday Evening Radio Talk 


HAVE been asked, as a banker, to talk 

about farming. Just how competent 

bankers are to discuss this subject may 

be open to question, but so often have 
I heard farmers—and others—express their 
opinion of bankers, that I could not resist a 
chance to get even. And if I can raise any 
interest in farming by talking about it— 
well, some will say that raising interest is 
my business. 

What I have to say, though addressed 
primarily to the farmers of New York State, 
may apply with equal force to farmers in 
many sections adjacent to metropolitan cen- 
ters. The food problem is perhaps the knot- 
tiest in all economics. No field of business 
offers a bigger and 


By WILLIS G. NASH 
President, New York State Bankers’ Association, V ice 
President, Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co.,N.Y. 


the farmers plan their crops and deliveries 
with special reference to the consumer de- 
mand of. that region, simply because there 
is no organization, no intelligent research, 
no exact information and system. Guess 
work, lack of precise knowledge, assump- 
tions not verified by research and analysis, 
and such slipshod business methods are be- 
vond question responsible for more waste and 
loss in trade, commerce and industry than 
anything else; and this neglect of economics 
is just unfortunate among farmers. 


as 


investment is anywhere near as large, Only 
a small percentage of the State’s farmers re- 
ceive adequate information or service from 
the Department of Agriculture. Only a 
small percentage of our cultivated acres are 
tNled according to the science of maximum 
crop security and maximum crop returns. 
I know that incalculable benefits would fol- 
low an aggressive, business-like campaign 
of publicity that would bring home to. the 
minds of the New York farmers an under- 
standing of the profitableness and security’ 
of modern methods of production and faith 
in them. Modern methods, of course, mean 
more than machinery. We lead the world 
in the use of agricultural machinery, but ma- 
chinery is only one 





more promising op- 


side of the produc- 





portunity for or- 
ganization than 
this. Agriculture is 
the oldest industry; 
in many ways it is 
also the most con- 
servative, the slow- 
est to come into line 
with the present fi- 
nancial organization 
of society. The 
farmer is ‘an indi- 
vidualist. Farms 
are owned and run 
by individuals, not 
by corporations. It 
follows, therefore, 
that the manage- 
ment does not have 
the benefit of the 
collective judgment 
of a board of direc- 
tors. The farmer, 
so to speak, is the 
whole show. And 
he is a busy man. 
Is it to be wondered 
that he does not find 
time to become a 
specialist in 
marketing as well 
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tion problem. When 
it comes to coordi- 
nating the other 
modern and _ scien- 
tific factors, such 
as the study of 
soils, of animal 
heredity, we must 
put the available 
knowledge in work- 
able form before 
the individual farm- 
er in such a way 
that he guides his 
activities thereby. 
A friend of mine 
once said that the 
farmer’s life was 
best described by 
seven W’s: Work, 
Weather, Weeds, 
Worms, Waste, 
Wages and Worry. 
Unless means are 
found to remedy 
this, the farmer, by 
tens of thousands, 
is going to quit his 
thankless battle for 
a decent security of 
living and an eco- 
nomic square deal, 
and that spells eco- 
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The distribution Some scientists claim the Japanese people are of small stature because they have never used dairy 

of food is a disor- products. If that is so. it will not be true in the future. These delegates from the land of cherry nomic unbalance, 
ganized and waste- blossoms to the World’s Dairy Congress at Syracuse show that Japan is becoming a cow country tension, trouble, 
ful business; that loss and needless 
is how it looks to hardship in the 
bankers. The money we have to loan is not In every sizable town and every city, complicated structure of society. The time 
ours; it is the money of our depositors. To farmer-owned-and-operated stores, depots for talking is long past. What is needed 
safeguard their interests, we must have se- and markets should be established. There is to-day is action. 


curity for our loans. Now, which is the bet- 
ter security, a carload of apples from Ore- 
gon, all neatly packed, graded, labeled, all 
uniform in size and quality, bearing the name 
of a brand which consumers have been edu- 
cated to know and like, or a carload of apples 
from somewhere in New York State, badl) 
packed, ungraded, unlabeled and_ widely 
varying in size and quality? In taste ana 
food value the two carloads might be very 
similar. But in money values, the stand- 
ardized western product is an incomparabl) 
better security for the bankers’ loan. New 
York City banks have no predilection for the 
financing of fruit from the Pacific Coast. It 
would be more feasible lend on foods 
nearer home if the eastern farmer would ap- 
ply knowledge, intelligence and cooperative 
effort to the task in hand his western 
rivals have done. 

Cooperation in marketing the products ot! 
agriculture should be fostered, not onl) 
among larger groups, as represented by the 
prominent State associations, but particu 
lariv in sections and communities. Cooper- 
ative plans may well include purchasing and 
expert service as well as selling. I venture 
to say, there is scarcely a single region where 


to 


as 


no reason why the same organization should 
not deal in feeds, fertilizers, machinery and 


supplies for its members, and thus make 
money going and coming. The sell-at-whole- 
sale-buy-at-retail business methods of the 


overwhelming majority of farmers have ab- 
solutely nothing to commend them or justify 
their long existence among intelligent, edu- 
cated men. Sound, reasonable, economic 
methods need only energetic leadership of a 
kind which commands general ‘community 
confidence—why not the local bankers? 
Marketing is by no means the only aspect 
of the subject where systematic group action 
by the farmers themselves can bring about 
a profitable result. Production itself needs 
the results of pooled experience. Few farm- 
ers produce crop and animal husbandry re- 
sults which approximate first-class attainable 
practice. A great number of the State’s mil- 
lion and a half dairy cows do not pay. Pre- 
ventable animal diseases sweep away mil- 
lions of dollars in profits every year. New 
York’s average acre yields of the great grass, 
grain, root, vegetable and fruit crops are far 
_below the standards of good practice. The 
average farmer’s income is much less than 
that of the town or city business man whose 


New York ranks fifth among the States 
of the Union in the value of its agricultural 
products. New York’s commercial and in- 
dustrial undertakings are well coordinated 
with its banking, but there is an opportunity 
for the banker to encourage, assist and coop- 
erate in the much greater development of 
agricultural wealth. 

The subject of increasing and securing the 
farmer’s profits, and of cheaper food for the 
city dweller assured by more economical 
methods of distribution, has been discussed 
for years in glittering generalities and so- 
norous platform phrases, but little progress 
has been made beyond the talking stage. Cer- 
tain bald facts remain after the smoke of 
political speeches has cleared away. Food 
prices are excessively high in the cities; 
farmers are having a hard time to make both 
ends meet, and thousands of farmers are 
discouraged to the quitting point by their 
struggle to get and keep labor and to con- 
tinue their fight for sustenance. 

Let me tell you about a plan which has 
been set before the Governor of New York 
State. This is to vest in the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture the authority (supported 

(Continued on page 270) 
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Paths of Promise Not Always Cityward 


An Experiment in Teaching City Boys Country Ways 


ANY a country boy dreams of the 

things of the city—its massive 

buildings, its great factories, its 

banks and busy marts of trade, and 
its teeming people on business or pleasure 
bent. His heart grows warm and his eyes 
grow bright as he paints a picture of these 
things with himself the central and con- 
trolling figure in the years to come. Often 
his dreams come true. The world has use 
in its schools and churches and in its count- 
ing houses and factories for the country 
boy. And it is both the undeniable right 
of childhood and the indispensable attri- 
bute of a life well 
lived to dream dreams. 

But the city boy has 
his rare moments too, 
when he lives in an- 
other world. He fills 
it with trees, and 
birds and green grass, 
and open spaces, and 
cows and kindred 
things. That is, some 
city boys do. And he 
wonders if his dreams 
may not also come 
true. 

We say that in 
America, one may 
choose the life he 
wishes to live and the 
thing he desires to do 
without let or hin- 
drance, so long as he 
does not encroach up- 
on or place in jeopardy 
the inherent rights 
and liberties of other 
men. We mean that 
this shall always be so. 
But one of the greatest 
problems facing us, 
especially those deal- 
ing with the youth of America through the 
medium of the school, is to make it possible 
for a boy to arrive at a fair estimate of what 
he really wishes to do, the decision to be 
based on real facts and a real acquaintance 
with the field in which he thinks his happi- 
ness lies. 

How many a city boy determined in some 
definite measure whether or not the end of 
his rainbow of promise lies in the open 
country, and do it soon enough to shape his 
activities in that direction? If he finds that 
his desire rings true on the anvil of actual 
contact with things of the country, then well 
and good; he has passed a milestone in the 
journey of life. If he finds otherwise, then 
a real service is rendered both him and 
society by determining that fact as soon as 
possible. 

Thirty miles northeast of the State School 
of Agriculture at Cobleskill, is the city of 
Schenectady with 89,000 souls. Among the 
youth of the city are some adventurous and 
enterprising boys who like not the brick and 
mortar and noissome goings-on which are 
with them when they awake and when they 





“Some of these boys will surely become farmers. That is well. 


By H. B. KNAPP 


Director, New York State School of Agriculture 
at Cobleskill 


fall asleep. These boys dream of other 
things. By arrangement with the superin- 
tendent and principals of the city schools, 
and with the cooperation of the State Educa- 
tion Department—the State School of Agri- 
culture at Cobleskill brought twelve of these 
boys to the school farm during July for a 
try-out course. Some of these boys had en- 
joyed some contacts with farm life, others 
had none, some knew that cows had to be 


crete and set up oats and watched the self- 
binder work. They opened one of the new 
silos, and threw off the top until the silage 
was fit to eat. And they asked questions 
all the time—when the new calf came 
and the old cow went for beef and the 
hens laid in the trap nests and some of 
the white hens laid brown eggs and some 
of them didn’t. 

In the afternoon they played baseball, or 
went fishing, or swimming, or for hikes. 
Sometimes they camped out overnight at a 
nearby stream or lake and told stories around 
a campfire with the stars overhead and the . 
city far away. The il- 
lustration shows them 











milked and some did not. All thought they 
were interested in farming as a vocation. 
They were on the average, fourteen years old, 
one being eleven and four being fifteen. 

They were housed in quarters provided for 
them, and fed in the school dining room, 
being given plenty of eggs, fruit and all the 
milk from the school herd that they wished. 
Every boy drank milk, some drank four or 
five glasses at a meal. 

In the morning they worked in the barns 
or on the farm. The first morning they were 
up at four o’clock, although not due at the 
barn until 5:30. They fed cows and calves, 
milked, cleaned stables and watched the 
milking machine at work. They watered, 
fed, harnessed and cleaned the horses. They 


fed the poultry, and gathered the eggs. They 


bunched and loaded hay, mowed it away, and 
drove on the horse fork. They saw the mow- 
ing machine, tedder, rake and hay loader in 
action. They pulled weeds and thinned beets 
by hand, and hoed corn, and potatoes, and 
drove the walking cultivator. They picked 
berries, and currants, and cherries. They 
whitewashed the cow barn, help mix con- 


Some will not. 


ens 4 starting on such a 
| trip. 

Of course, every- 
thing was done -under 
close supervision of 
members of the school 
staff, both work and 
play. It was a strenu- 
ous time for those in 
charge. Although they 
were active every 
moment that they were 
awake, the boys made 
an average gain in 
weight of one and one- 
half pounds during 
their stay. 

The main thing is 
that the experience 
seemed worthwhile. 
The school has learned 
some things and will 
try again next year, 
running several such 
camps during the 
season. 

Some of these boys 
will surely become 
farmers. That is well. 
Some will not. That also is well. But every 
boy had a real opportunity to learn for him- 
self some things about country life, so that 
he may more intelligently choose the way he 
shall go. That is best of all 





That is also well. 
But every boy had a real opportunity to learn: for himself some things about country life, so that 
he may more intelligently choose the way he shall go” 


I Wouldn’t Go Back to the Old Times 


HAVE been reading the different arti- 

cles by various readers of the American 
Agriculturist about the good old times which 
they claim were so much more superior than 
the present times. Now I come to the defense 
of the present generation to which I belong, 
and I think in fairness to this generation my 
side of the question should be heard. 

I like living now. I wouldn’t go back to 
the old times. I see dozens of things about 
our modern life which seem to me vastly 
more desirable than the old time ways of 
living. Everybody seems to harken back 
to the old times and think they were perfect. 
I guess the reason must be that time has 
softened the memories and made every- 

(Continued on page 270) 
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Invite Your City Friends 
HAT will be the largest and best Fruit 
Show ever held begins in Grand Central 
Palace in New York City on November 3 
and lasts for a week. The purpose of this 
show is to convince the consumer of the value 
of fruit in the diet from both a health and 
food standpoint. . 

Several of the floors in this largest exposi- 
tion building in the world will be a fairyland 
of apples and other fruits and all the ma- 
chinery used in the production and transpor- 
tation of horticultural products. Apples and 
other fruits of every kind and description, 
but all of high quality will be on exhibit in 
large quantities; there will be an old- 
fashioned farm kitchen with farm women 
_actually making the pies like “Ma used to 
make.” The Domestic Science Departments 
of the different colleges will have exhibits 
and actual demonstrations, showing all the 
good things that can be made from fruit. 
There will be apple-cider mills in operation 
with all the sweet cider*you can drink, and 
it will be possible for everyone who attends 
to obtain apples to eat free of charge. The 
city newspapers will carry news notes and 
advertising about the fruit and thousands of 
children in the New York City schools will 
write compositions about apples and apple 
growing. 

Space is too limited here to tell of all the 
many things that are planned to bring to 
the attention of consumers the value of fruit 
in general and of eastern fruit in particular. 
Th e is no reason why city people should 
no increase their consumption of fruit to 
their own advantage at least twenty-five per 
cent, and efforts such as this Eastern States 
Apple Exposition and Fruit Show will do 
much to bring about such increased consump- 
tion. 

The great need is to get many thousands 
of city dwellers to attend the show and one 
of the ways that you can help is to sit right 
down now and write as many letters as you 
can to people whom you know in the city, 
even if they are only casual acquaintances, 
telling them about this show and urging 
them to be sure to attend. If 20,000 fruit 





growers would make this small effort it 
would insure the success of the purpose of 
the show to increase the consumption of 
eastern-grown fruit. 


Milk in the Text Books 


HE National Dairy Council announces 

that that excellent organization has been 
able to incorporate some milk information 
in the form of reading lessons in one of the 
school readers used extensively in many of 
the public schools. This is something that 
we have advocated for years. 

For more than a generation the new 
physiologies textbooks used in all the schools 
have had much to say about the evil effects 
of alcohol in the human body. The law com- 
pels the teaching of the effects of alcohol to 
every child. Whether you believe prohibi- 
tion is a good thing or not, all must admit 
that no other single influence has been as 
great in eliminating the saloon as the con- 
stant teaching in the schools year after year 
of the evil effects of alcohol. “Train up the 
child in the way he should go, and when he 
is old he will not depart from it.” All health 
and food authorities agree that milk is the 
most wonderful food in the world. If this 
be true, then the constant teaching and re- 
iteration of this fact in the daily lives of the 
young will surely lead to increased consump- 
tion, benefitting both him who uses this great 
food and him who produces it. 


‘*No Other Way As Good”’ 


ee} night we heard Sousa, that greatest 
of music composers and masters, and his 
band of over two hundred and fifty musical 
artists play in Madison Square Garden. This 
is without doubt one of the best musical or- 
ganizations in the world. Sousa’s is essen- 
tially a patriotic band for all of its programs 
and much of the music, especially that which 
the leader has composed himself, is martial 
and American in spirit. Near the close of 
the program, Sousa’s organization was sup- 
ported by the band of the Seventh Regiment 
and the Mecca Shrine Temple Band, making 
a grand total under the leadership of the 
great master of over three hundred men. 

It is beyond the power of mere words to 
describe the wonderful contrast of the tre- 
mendous volume of melodious sound softened 
in the next second to the faintest vibrations 
of beautiful harmony. At the wave of the 
hand, literally hundreds of brass instru- 
ments supported by dozens of drums of every 
description remind you of marching men 
and of roaring battlefields, to be followed in- 
stantly by the flutes and clarinets whisper- 
ing of sunshine on smiling landscapes, of 
love and of peace. 

Near the close of the program more than 
three hundred officers and enlisted men of 
the navy marched into the great auditorium 
and lined up alongside of the band, the ma- 
rines, the “fighting gobs,” on one side and 
the enlisted sailors on the other. Then came 
the colors, guarded by the marines with 
guns, while the band played the national 
anthem. The sailors stood at salute and the 
audience of more than eleven thousand 
people rose in the mighty tribute of absolute 
silence. 

Such a scene comes as near as it is ever 
possible to portraying the real spirit of 
America. As one listens, he is carried from 
present time and place back to those other 
days when American sailors, soldiers and 
plain citizens through labor, hardship, battle 
and sacrifice welded into the foundations of 
this nation all those principles that the old 
flag represents. At such a time, one recalls 
Americans like that first indomitable fighting 
captain, John Paul Jones, and his immortal 
words: “We have just begun to fight”; or 
he will remember those other words of Cap- 
tain Perry on Lake Erie: “Don’t give up the 


ship,” or Farragut damning the torpedoes at 
New Orleans or Dewey and his sailors break- 
ing past the forts into Manila Bay. Moved 
out of yourself by the sublime music you 
think of all those others who have made it 
possible to say that American sea fighters 
have never been defeated in open battle on 
the high seas. Neither does it take much 
imagination stimulated by playing band and 
saluted flag to recall the unfaltering spirit 
of American soldiers from Lexington to 
Chateau Thierry; or the plain farmer pio- 
neers who followed the unblazed trails with 
ox-cart and covered wagon from sea to sea 
and left behind them a’smiling farm country 
conquered by that mightiest of all weapons— 
the plow. 

Yes, to-day in this Republic we may and 
do have selfishness, greed, exploitation and 
abuse of political power, we do have much 
discouragement and disillusion, but still when 
the soldiers and sailors stand in grave salute 
and the band plays the national anthem, 
while the flag goes by we know that while 
“Every charge ever made against Democ- 
racy may be true, there is no other way as 
good.” 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 


ID you ever notice that when a group of 

men get to telling stories, most of them 
will stand with a sort of dazed far-away look 
in their eyes while you are telling yours? 
Some of my friends are mean enough to say 
that it is easy enough to explain the dazed 
look when I tell mine, claiming that trying 
to see the point in some of my stories is 
enough to daze anyone. But this is just base 
insinuation, and I refuse to be discouraged. 
The real reason for the absent-minded look 
is the fact, that an inveterate story-teller 
pays not the slightest attention to the yarn 
whjch is being spun. His thoughts are far- 
away instead, trying to think up another 
one to butt in with as soon as you are 
finished. When you are done, he will laugh 
half-heartedly and say: “Oh, that reminds 
me. Did you ever hear this one?” And be- 
fore you can open your mouth to tell him 
that you probably have heard it six million 
times, he launches forth. 

Well our little joke corner here has evi- 
dently reminded a lot of the yarners, for 
every mail brings the chestnuts, some of 
them pretty good, too. The only trouble is 
there is not room to print them all. 

But here’s one sent in by Tom Milliman 
that we have just got to publish right away, 
because we are sure that poor Tom is sitting 
up nights waiting to see it in print. Tom, 
you know, is manager of the Membership 
Service Department of the Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Association, so you prob- - 
ably have attended meetings where he has 
spoken and been afflicted by his stories be- 
fore. His yarn goes something like this: 

Finishing the circus season and about to 
leave England, P. T. Barnum, the greatest 
of American showmen, was given a testi- 
monial dinner. As he was departing, the 
bishop of London said to him: 

“Good-bye, Mr. Barnum. I hope to meet 
you in heaven.” 

And Barnum prompt!y replied: “You will, 
Mr. Bishop, if you are there!” 


Quotations Worth While 


He who would look upon the farmer’s pur- 
suit with contempt is not worthy of the 
name of man.—HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


* * * 


It is less painful to learn in youth than be 


ignorant in age. 
- * 


. 
The world judges by actions, God by 


motives. 
— a * 
Rotten wood cannot be carved—COoN- 
FUCIOUS. 
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Each Side Accuses the Other 


But the Final Vote on Prohibition Will Show How Farmers Stand 


AM enclosing herewith, my vote and 

those of a few of my friends, on the ques- 

tion of prohibition, and cannot refrain 

from “saying a few words” on the sub- 
ject, although I am not much given to break- 
ing out in this way. 

I am absolutely and unalterably opposed 
to the whole prohibition business for several 
reasons. In the first place it was hatched 
and developed in lies, trickery and deceit, and 
put across at a time when the people were 
ready to do anything for the country with- 
out stopping to ask questions, when two 
millions of our boys were in France attend- 
ing to Uncle Sam’s little scrap, and was 
finally enacted into “law” in a high-handed, 
strong-arm fashion without reference to the 
people. Nobody had a chance to say whether 
they favored it or not; in other words it was 
done much after the fashion of the highway- 
man who throttles you while he steals your 
watch. 

Secondly the Government loses many mil- 
lions in revenue, while we are paying high 
taxes and everything else to make up the 
deficiency, to say nothing of the immense 
amount of money squandered for “enforce- 
ment” amd other fake prohibition activities 
which merely waste the people’s money and 
accomplish nothing. 

Prohibition, to my mind, has done more to 
break down, destroy and demoralize than 
appears on the surface, but its effects are 
there, eating deeper and deeper into the 
daily life of the nation. It has broken down 
respect for law, for few respect the Volstead 
act, but rather look upon it as a measure of 
unjustifiable oppression, something to be 
disregarded as much as possible and broken 
when necessary. 

It has destroyed the belief that our laws 
were fair, honest and impartial, for the Vol- 
stead act is distinctly a one-sided 


By A. A. READERS 


I know of a case where a man, who two or 
three years ago had little of this world’s 
goods, to-day can write his check for $50,000 
and has seven autos in the booze business. 
And yet your dry fanatic “points with pride” 
to the wonderful “success’’ of prohibition. 

It is to laugh! It is to ROAR! !—F. W. E., 
New York. oe 


Placing Wets In Three Classes 


HILE not a regular subscriber to your 

paper I try to obtain a copy each week 
and have been following the “Wet and Dry” 
discussions with considerable interest. 

I am a traveling man and have had an 
excellent opportunity to view this question 
from every angle in many different localities, 
and as I note the great change for the better 
in the lives of the families of the average 
laborer and day worker, especially in the 
smaller cities and towns, I am becoming more 
and more a confirmed “Dry.” 

Naturally I have heard innumerable argu- 
ments and discussions on this question during 
twelve years on the road, but never yet have 
I sat and listened to a “Wet” advocate, whom, 
after some subsequent conversation, could 
not be easily placed in one of the three follow- 
ing classes; viz :— 

First.—He who actually has a liquor 
appetite—the steady oid day-by-day whiskey 
drinker who would gladly sacrifice the happi- 
ness of all the rest of the world, if need be, 
could he but bring back the “good old days” 
with the ten-cent liquor and the nickel quart 
of beer at the corner saloon. To such as 
he, we need give but a passing thought. 
He’s too yellow and too poor a sport for 
any important place in to-day’s world. 


SECOND.—He who is (or was) financially 
interested in the liquor traffic and would 
move heaven and earth, were that possible, to 
again direct that stream of easy money to his 
own pocket—it being “gall and wormwood” 
to him to see Mr. Average Man spending 
this same money on his own family, on hjs 
own home, or perchance in the purchase of 
the new car. Him we may dismiss with no 
regret. He represents nothing but the lowest 
form of swinish degeneracy, and has no 
ethical place in the councils of decent human- 
ity to-day. . 

THIRD.— (And by far the most numerous. ) 
He whom we hear talking loudly in the hotel 
lobby, in the smoking-room of the sleeper, or 
to an interested audience at the country 
store. He tells us how much more liquor is 
now being consumed than “before Volstead.” 
How many rich bootleggers he personally ~ 
knows. How many preachers and church- 
workers, senators and judges, farmers and 
others of his personal acquaintance, who have 
now absolutely all the liquor they want. How 
many otherwise (and still might have been) 
good clean young girls and boys he has 
known who have gone to the devil “all on 
account of Volstead.” ’Sawful gentlemen, 
believe me, and if we don’t “rise in our 
wrath’—“assert our right to personal liber- 
ty” and—“repeal this horrible law that now 
afflicts honorable men” and “which menaces 
the very foundation of our national life”— 
“we are bound for the ‘demnition Bow 
Wows’ ” and so on ad infinitum nauseatum. 

But here is the joker with this fellow—try 
to pin him down to concrete definite cases and 
he is not there. Much of it is mere repetition 
of something he heard someone say they 
“heard.” 

But as for the farmers being wet—they 
are not, absolutely not. My association is 

largely with the farmer and his 





law, favoring the rich man and 
those “in the ring” against 
the rest of the community. The 
fellow with a big bank account 
laughs at prohibition and stocks 
his cellar, while the poor man 
goes without or pays a ridicu- 
lous price for vile stuff not fit for 
consumption, and takes a long 
chance every time he drinks it. 

This is supposed to be a 
country where we pride our- 
selves on our sense of fairness 
and the square deal, but, if that 
is so, I do not see how anybody, 
be he churchman or not, drinker 
or dry, can conscientiously up- 
hold this iniquitous law. Do 
you suppose for a moment that 
your high officials in Washing- 
ton, your legislators, politicians, 
elected or appointed officials 
everywhere and the police, are 
going short? Not a bit of it; 
they are getting all they want 


for nothing, for their influence 
and protection. 
I believe that if the question Address 


was put before the people, and 
they were given a chance to vote 
upon it, they would come out 
squarely for beer and wine. Yes 
and for whiskey, too, under 
proper Government supervision, 
but there is one big obstacle in 
the way of such a solution of the 
matter, and that is GRAFT; the 
country is flooded with it, and 
from top to bottom—your high 
man in Washington to your little 
bootlegger, the man with a five 
gallon still in his cellar and the 
cop on the beat is “getting it.” 





Are You for a Modification of the 18th 
Amendment to Permit Light Wines 


No on each question. 
kept strictly confidential. 


Do the American people want prohibition? 
“No” and the Drys are even more emphatically for it. 
Which is right? What do farm people think about it? The 
opinions of farmers on any problem, if they will express them, go far in 
determining the outcome of a controversy. ‘ 

American Agriculturist is taking a vote of farm families on the ques- 


It is a vital issue and whether you are for it or 
Mail this ballot to the 


a majority. 


tion of prohibition. 
against it, be sure to vote in the spaces above. 
American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


PROHIBITION BALLOT 


OF THE 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 








and Beer ? 


Designate your opinion by placing an X in the square opposite Yes or 
Your name will be 


Sign your name and address. 
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Why You Should Vote 


Get your friends to vote—More ballots furnished on application 


The Wets emphatically say 
Both sides claim 


family and I assure you I am 
right. In all his history, as a 
class, the farmer has always 
stood for the decent things in 
life and he’s right there on this 
question too. With him, of 
course, there-stand all honestly 
decent, clean-minded Christian 
women everywhere.—J. C. M., 
New York. 


Are You for the Strict Enforcement of the es YES ST at > 
18th Amendment as It Now Stands ? [] NO 


Says Prohibition Is a Farce 


HERE seems to be a mis- 
taken idea that farmers as 
a whole are prohibitionists. If 


| | YES the truth could be known, I be- 


lieve that you would find that it 
is not so. The idea no doubt is 
NO fostered by the fact that our 
agricultural press, such as your 
paper, the local papers circulat- 
ing among farmers are without 
exception, as far as I have read 
them, all for prohibition. One 
is inclined to wonder how much 
of this local press propaganda is 
paid for. 

I am one who up to prohibition 
times, enjoyed the luxury of an 
occasional] glass of wine. I would 
even this noontime have enjoyed 
a glass of beer with my dinner. 
But my desire for these luxuries 
did not cause me to stock up as 
many people did, so I have to do 
without or bootleg it, which I 
decline to do. It does seem to 


me that it is about time the 
American people woke up to this 
damnable encroachment on the 
liberties of the common people 
(Continued on page 268) 














“Tole alice 
Fok SA 
“i CEILING 


Proof Against 
Weather, 
Fire, Water, 
Lightning 


We can furnish for immediate de- 
livery any style of the Penco roof- 
ing or siding, paint ed or galvanized 
Furnished in CORRUGATED, V- 
Crimp Standing Seam, Loxon Tile, 
etc., for roofing. Brick, Clapboard 
Stone Face, Beaded, etc., for siding 
There is a special Penco metal ceil- 
ing for every purpose 
Send for catalogue for Metal Lath, 
Corner Bead, Culverts Bridge 
Arches, Gutters, Leaders, 
Ventilators, Skylights 
PENN METAL COMPANY 
110 First St., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
also 
25th & Wharton Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Write your nearest office 











If You Use STRUVEN’S 








FEEDING 
There’s More Profit 


Those who have sent for our free folder on feeding 
and samples of Fish Meal can soon see the benefits 
of this ideal feed supplement. STRUVEN’'S 
FISH MEAL supplies the necded proteins and 
minerals for rapid growth and better health 
among POULTRY, HOGS and STOCK 

STRUVEN'’S FISH MEAL is made from fresh, 


whole fish—finely ground —clean and nourishing 





You will find it a valuable and completely satis- 
factory feed supplement. W rite for free folder today! 


CHARLES M. STRUVEN & CO. 





114-C S. Frederick St., BALTIMORE, MD. 











“HERE E'S WHAT YOU WANT 


Made 
heavy, 
wrought steel — 
double tinned — 
they wear well 
and the handles 
are shaped just 
right to fit your 
hand. 


from 


tough 


From 34 years 
experience we 
know you'll find 
satisfaction with 
our line of milk 
cans and other 
dairy equipment. 


J. S. BIESECKER | 








Creamery, Dairy and Dairy 
Barn Equipment 
|_ Se Murray St. New York City 














“The Truth About Wire Fence’ 


SOLUTION OF THE MYSTERY 
THAT HAS COST FARMERS 
a te) OF DOLLARS 





SALESMEN WE WILL PAY YOU at the rate 
of 3.0 per barre! selling quality 


lubricants to auto and tractor owners, ga = and 


Sell now for immediate and spring delivery. | 
e have been in b 
and Grease Company. 


ness () years. The Nasufscturers Ot! 
Dept. 7, Cleveland, Obie. 





Dairy Show 


High Lights 


“‘ So Beeg, So Beeg, I No Can Grasp It”’ 


HAVE just returned 

from the Dairy Show 
at Syracuse, and while the presses for 
this issue wait, I want to give you a 
few outstanding impressions of what 
was the largest and in many respects, 
the best gathering of the dairy in- 
terests ever held. Details such as the 
award of prizes and other information 
will follow in next week’s issue. 

The attendance, while very good, 
was somewhat disappointing to the pro- 
moters. Before the Dairy Show could 
be brought to Syracuse, it was neces- 
sary to guarantee the leaders an at- 
tendance of 100,000 people. I have 
not the final figures at this writing, 
but the indications are that the total 
will be somewhat less than the 100,000 
expected. 

Another thing that impressed me 
about the people who attended the Show 
was the apparent absence of the aver- 
age dairyman, the man who does not 
own pure-bred cows, but who does milk 
from ten to twenty first-class grades. 
I think it is a just criticism of the 
Dairy Show that not enough average 
farmers were there, and that there 
was not enough appeal to such farm- 
ers when they did come. It was a 
breeders’ show and not a dairymen’s 
show. Of course, one reason for this 
is the fact that the average farmer 
because of pressure of work and short- 
age of help had to stay at home and 
milk his own cows instead of going to 
see somebody else’s. 

The machinery exhibit was impres- 
sive. It was the largest in both amount 
and ‘variety that I ever saw. No one 
could walk through and make even a 
brief inspection of the complicated and 
costly machinery used ip the produc- 


| tion and particularly in the manufac- 


| 
| 


ture and distribution of dairy products 
without realizing the tremendous costs 
that are involved in handling milk. 
When you see this machinery, know- 
ing how costly it is and how much of 
it is needed, even to equip one modern 
milk plant, you get some idea of why 
there is such a difference between what 
the farmer gets for his milk and what 
the consumer pays for it. Certainly 
there are few other lines of business 
where the machinery and equipment 
capitalization is so high. 

The exhibits and demonstrations 


| showing the food value of milk and its 


| products were both interesting and ed- 


ucational. The large number of people 


| that stopped before the nutritional ex- 





hibits showed the interest that every- 
one is now taking in the food value of 
dairy products. 

One of the most interesting things to 
me was the several beautiful designs 
and monuments made entirely out of 
butter. For instance, Ohio had a com- 


By E. R. EASTMAN 


plete and fairly large 
size statue of the late 
President Harding sculptured entirely 
from butter and preserved in a glass 
enclosure where the temperature was 
low so the butter could not melt. 
There was every kind and variety of 
cheese made in the world and liberal 
quantities were given away. So at- 
tractively arranged and of such high 
quality were these cheese exhibits that 
I know nearly everyone who saw and 
tasted them made the same resolve that 


I did; that is, to go home and buy 
more cheese, and especially try out 
some of the fancy varieties. Nor 


should we forget to mention Dairy- 
men’s League ice cream which every- 
one was eating. 

But, of course, the big thing of the 


Dairy Show was the cows, and I think | 


it perfectly safe to say'that never be- 
fore were there so many of such high 
quality dairy animals ever brought to- 
gether. All of the time that the judg- 
ing was going on the great majority 
of all the people on the grounds showed 
their interest in the cattle by sitting 
or standing for hours in the new 
Coliseum to watch the beautiful repre- 
sentatives of the leading dairy breeds 
as they were led up and down in the 
ring while the judges did their work. 

But I am sorry to say that except 
for the time that the judging was go- 
ing on, this exhibition of the best 
dairy cows in the world was of little 
benefit to the average dairyman. The 
animals were kept covered’ with 
blankets in the barns and except for a 
comparatively small number there were 
no descriptions in any way, shape or 
manner about any particular individ- 
ual or herd. I claim and I have said 
for years, that to the average farmer 
a large part of the value of an ex- 
hibit of dairy cattle lost at the 
county and State fairs and the Na- 
tional Shows because there are no de- 
scriptive signs to tell one cow from 
another. In addition, they are usually 
blanketed. 

And to add insult to injury, if one 
had interest enough to want to learn 
something about these great animals, 
he was forced to go and look up a cat- 
alog, and pay for it, of course only a 
very few will do this. Because of this, 
I am inclined to sympathize with the 
man who said: “Where is the dairy in 
the Dairy Show?” meaning that he 
was disappointed in the lack of in- 
timate appeal to the man with the small 
herd of grades. 

I believe that one of the best results 
from this Dairy Show and the World’s 
Dairy Congress, held in conjunction 
with it, is the impressions which the 
hundreds of delegates from all over the 

(Continued on page 274) 
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Aspirin 


Say “Bayer” and Insist! 





Unless you see the name “Bayer” on 
package or on tablets you are not get- 


ting the genuine Bayer product pre- 

scribed by physicians over twenty-two 

years and proved safe by millions for 
Colds Headache 
Toothache Lumbago 
Earache Rheumatism 
Neuralgia Pain, Pain 


Accept “Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” 
only. Each unbroken package con- 
tains proper directions, Handy boxes 
of twelve tablets cost few cents. Drug- 
gists also sell bottles of 24 and 100. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer 
Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of 
Salicylicacid. 


OIL LIGHT BEATS 
ELECTRIC OR GAS 


BURNS S 94% AIR 








A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It 
burns without odor, smoke or noise— 
up, is simple, clean, safe. 
Burns 94% air and 6% common kero- 
sene (coal oil). 

The inventor, R. M. Johnson, 642 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, is offering to 
send a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or 
even to give one FREE to the first user 
in each locality who will help him in- 
troduce it. Write him to-day for full 
particulars. Also ask him to explain 
how you can get the agency, and with- 
out experience or money make $250 to 
$500 per month. 














A Modern Bathroom, $60 


Just one of our wonderful bargains. Set com- 
prises a 4, 444 or 5 foot iron enameled roll rim 
bath tub, one 19 inch roll rim enameled flat- 
back lavatory, and @ syphon action, wash 
down water closet with porcelain tank and 
oak post hinge seat; all china index faucets, 
nickel-plated traps,and all nickel-platedhbeavy 


attings. | M.SEIDENBERG co. dnc. 
254 W. 34 St. Bet. tthand sth Aves. N. 
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Sachet at 16 
We trust you. Writet 





This is a reproduction of the center of the magnificent exhibit of the United 
States Department of Agriculture at the National Dairy Show. 


On the 


left of the stream is the farm country representing the “Supply of Farm 


Products. 
Products.” 
erative Organization,” 


” On the right is the city, representing the ‘ 
The bridge, spanning the gap and connecting the two is “Coop- 
over which a train of produce is passing. The piers 


‘Demand for Farm 


or the foundations of the bridge are “‘Well Informed Membership” and 


“Sound Business Principles.” 
fidence.” 


The keystone of the arch is “Mutual Con- 
The other blocks in the arch supporting “‘Mutual Confidence,” 


represent essential business principles in successful cooperative organiza- 


tion. 


In the background is the dawn coming up, “Cooperative Marketing.” 


This exhibit is by far one of the cleverest and most inspiring at the 
Dairy Show 
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A JOB THAT WILL PAY YOU WELL 


If you want to make a good salary and agence: 
tell us what experience you have had in selling to 
farmers. 

We have vacancies for a few more hustling sales 
men who like to work for good pay 

Write us for particulars. Mention the counties you 
prefer in case your own county is alr y taken 

Don't apply ~~~ pe are an enthusiastic believer 
in the great value of A. A. to every farm family in 


the east. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURSST 


461 Fourth Avenue ‘ork City 
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How Buyers Figure the 
Price of Potatoes 


Cc. E. LADD 


N September 21, New York State 

potatoes were quoted at $3.30 per 
150-pound sack in Pittsburg. The price 
in other nearby markets was about the 
same. 

This is the way that the cash price 
to farmers is calculated by the ship- 
per or by farmer-owned cooperative 
shipping associations. The freight 
rate from central New York points 
to Pittsburgh is 28% cents per hun- 
dredweight ‘or 42% cents per sack. 
Subtracting this from $3.30 leaves 


$2.87%4, the price of a sack of pota- | 


toes on the track at the loading point. 


The usual carload contains 240 sacks | 
or 600 bushels of potatoes. Therefore, | 


240 sacks at $2.87% total up to 
$689.40, the carload selling price. Sub- 
tract from this: 


Cost of loading, grading and 





ee ss tae $30.00 
ee 25.00 
Brokerage for selling . . . 10.00 
Draft collections by bank . 1.72 
Buyers margin to cover other 

costs, losses, bad debts, 

profits, etc. ‘hak ee eee 50.00 
ee ge od SS e s $116.72 
- ae , $572.68 


Dividing $572.68 by 600 bushels 
equals 95 cents per bushel paid to the 
grower for his potatoes. 

If a cooperative shipping association 
is handling the potatoes an amount 
about equal to the buyers margin is 
ordinarily put mto the so-called “Re- 
serve Fund” to cover the same costs 
and losses as listed above. Under very 


careful management a small amount | 


of this may be returned to the grower 
at the end of the year. Under ineffi- 
cient management or if the association 


has too much invested in buildings or | 


too high an “overhead cost” of operat- | 


ing, none of this may be returnéd. 


Losses due to damage .to potatoes in | 
transit, freezing, poor grading and | 


various other causes are much larger 
than one would expect. If potatoes 
do not arrive in good condition at the 
market point the buyer may refuse to 
accept them unless the seller makes a 
deduction in the price. Whenever the 
market price declines, buyers inspect 
the potatoes very critically to find a 
cause for rejection and consequent re- 
duction in prices. If the price is 
dropping rapidly irresponsible buyers 
may refuse the potatoes altogether. 
This places the shipper at the mercy 
of the buye? as the potatoes must be 
moved quickly to escape demurrage 
charges. 

These losses from deductions in sell- 
ing prices, poor grading, freezing, etc. 
will ordinarily amount to enough.in a 
season to average from $10 to $15 per 
car for every carload shipped by the 
cooperative association or commercial 
shipper. 


HOLD HAY OR SELL NOW 


Would I be money ahead by pressing a 
stack of hay this fall? Buyers are paying $12 
1 ton, which I do not think is high enough 
On the other hand, do you think it will be 
higher and would it pay me to hold until 
spring?—L. J. F., New York. 

There are several factors that enter 
into your problem and deal with your 
personal situation. In the first place, 
much depends on your financial condi- 
tion. If you need money right away, 
obviously it will be a risky thing for 
you to hold your hay until spring. 
There are many other factors to take 
into consideration, such as shrinkage, 
fire hazard and the possibility of a | 
declining market. i 

If you have noticed the news from 
“among the farmers” and “county 
notes” in American Agriculturist of 
recent issues, you will note that re- 
perts from some parts of New York 
indicate that the hay crop is going 
to be short. Then again other sec- 
tions report a good hay crop. New 
Jersey’s hay crop was a miserable 
failure. New Jersey always has been 
a buyer of hay, but she will have to 
buy more this year. Then again the 
extremely dry season compelled farm- 
ers to feed earlier than usual and 
much of their reserve hay supply was 
consumed early this fall. 

It all depends on the quality of your 
hay whether or not you will get top 
(Continued on page 274) | 
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PAY FOR Your SILO ; 
FROM EXTRA PROFITS 


Most Liberal Terms Ever Offered to Silo Owners 
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yo can now secure the famous Harder Silo, equip- 
ped with the new Harder-Victor Front on terms 
that will make the silo pay for itself through feed saved 
and increased milk flow. 


A small cash payment will put a Harder Silo upon the farm of 
any responsible farmer. The remaining payments may be spread 
over an entire year. If you have put off buying a silo because of 
the cost, investigate the Harder now and pay for it out of the extra = Write today for 
- profits from your dairy. oa, 


Never before have you been offered an opportunity to get a 
high-grade silo on such liberal terms. You cannot afford to longer 
put off owning this money-saving and money-making piece of 
farm equipment. 





New Harder-Vic- 


The New Harder Better Than Ever Since beauty ond 
h—th 

ccoateal ‘silo a 

provement in ten 


The Harder is air-tight and stays air-tight. It is made of se- fears. i] 
lected grades of the best silo woods—especially treated to give Hh | = 
long life. The first silos, erected in 1897, are still making money canada | | 








for their owners after more than twenty-five years service. stave end insures 
a tight joint and a 


The new Harder-Victor Front provides an absolutely air-tight “#4 so. | 
continuous door that remains permanently in the silo—a great | 
convenience as every feeder knows. This magnificent door is built 

up in layers— will not buckle. A single movement of the hand | | 
locks it securely into place. } | 


The Harder is easy to put together, you can do the work your- SHAR 1) => iH 
self, saving the cost of erection. John T. Schang, Yorkshire, N.Y., ——— 
writes: “The silo is a dandy. I put her up alone; everything went 
together fine. The roof and all present a fine appearance.” S 


Send for ““Saving With Silos’”’ 


Now is the time to get full details concerning the New Harder 
Payment Plan. Delay means loss of profits. Write today. 


Handy Pocket Record Book — FREE 














Send for your copy of our book, “‘Saving With Silos”, new edi- 
tion. Tell f how aoe cows you are milking and we'll send also ° Harder Features: 
a handy Pocket Record Book which will make it easy for you to 
keep track of income and outgo. Beveled staves with deep, 
square tongues and grooves give fs 


contact, whatever the di- 
Harder Manufacturing Corporation SS 
Box F bd ° ° Cobleskill, N. Y. 


The staves are thoroughly 
dowelled together—not merely 
matched. They can’t slip. 


Only select timber is used. Gam- ‘ 
a brel Roof adds four feet to the 
silo capacity. Gives you a full 
+) silo after the settling. 
. 

‘ : U ® Harder Anchors hold the silo 
es Sate Ti Fy solid as an oak. No gale can 

Si wr abbeas 35 = MILI I, ~*~ blow down a Harder silo. 

= P 5 , wa) 


SHU f// | 
’ biy y 4 Continuous steel hoops of great 
, a I strength. Easy to adjust. 














ij i VaR. Special acid and decay-resist- 
CT a Ai A ing wood preservative supplied 
WIG | for inside of silo. Also Siloseal 
for joints. These lengthen the 
Yd | 1] Yife of the silo. 
ptyy yd " 3. Absolutely air-tight. Silage 
Ss “2 - keeps sweet the year round. 
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Safe and convenient ladder 
with non-slip steps. 























KEYSTONE EVAPORATOR 


because one man can operate without help of an) 
kind. Our new Keystone Heater increases capacity 
1 percent. Uses all waste heat. 

















Come and prosper in this healthful 


: P > 4 Ww y high as. 

fertile section; mild winters, cool ho a ~ ae at C> pases, fog ail 
summers. Fruit, vegetable, poultry Raccoon, Red Fox. Fancy furs a 
eral farming. Long season specialty, including Silver and 
ane ee d3 ear. Good ross Fox, Fisher, Marten, ete 
a ° ‘ross. Fox, . & \ . 
aaapee = = t . a. poe a - Fat, 1870, Our continesd prompt 
j “'t : ». R: l d $50 to $100 | returns an iberal policy are now ringing ‘ hip 
‘ line railroads. Raw lan | ments from all North America, Alaska to Mexico 

:  anacre. Improved grovesandfarms, Send for free Price List. Address 
$1000 to $3000 anacre. Reliable ‘Mf | uJ. JEWETT & SONS, REDWOOD, N. ¥Y., Dept. 9 









Write for Catalogue 
SPROUL MFG. CO. 
Delevan, N. Y. 


information cheerfully furnished. a | Wa : 
; | rite today for free in- 
Orange County Chamber of Commerce 77 ‘PA } EN { S struction book and 
406 STATE BANK BULOING =” Record of Invention 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA .>*. | blank. Send sketch or model for personal opinion, 
aimee. | CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, Registered Patent Law- 


| ss | yer, 328 Security Savings & Com’l Bank Bldg.., di- 





You Tap 




















rectly across st. from Patent Office, W ashington, D.C, 
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Puts 2 H-P Engine on 





turer, Makes Startling Offer On Witte 
Throttling-Governor Magneto- 
Equipped Engine 





Farmers, now more than ever, 
the need of power on the farm 
they can make $500 to $1,000 


appreciate 
and know 
additional 


profit a year with an all-purpose engine. 
Ed. H. Witte. nationally-known engine 
manufacturer, has announced a 2-horse 
power engine which burns either kerosene, 
gasoline, distillate or gas with a_ special 
throttling governor. It delivers full power 
on kerosene, gasoline, distillate or gas. 





ENGINE 


has reve lu 


This new WITTE 


obligations by writing. 


Your Place For Only $1424 


Ed. H. Witte, Famous Engine Manufac-| 
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News From Among the Farmers 


Dairymen’s League Announces September Prices—New York Farm News 


HE Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association announces that the 


| gross pool price for September milk is 


| 


$2.30. From this gross price there 
will be deducted 10 cents for expenses, 


| leaving a net pool price of $2.20. From 


} 
| 
| 


tionized power on the farm as it handles 
practically every job with ease at a frac 
tion of the cost of hired help Easily 
moved from one job to another, it is troub- 
le-proof and so simple that a boy can 
operate it. 

To introduce this wonderful new engine 
to a million new users Mr. Witte has ar 
ranged to put it on any place for a 90-day 
guaranteed test. Since it costs only $14.24 
to take advantage of this sensational offer 
and nearly a year to pay the low balance 
Mr. Witte confidently expects every pro 
gressive power-user to be seon using a 
WITTE. Every reader of this paper who 
is interested in making bigger profits and 
doing all jobs by engine power should write 
today to Mr. BE. H. Witte, 1805 Oakland | 
Ave.. Kansas City, Mo. or 1805 Empire 
Bidg.. Pittsburgh, Pa., for full details of 
this remarkable offer. You are under no 


this amount the association will bor- 
row 10 cents per hmndred pounds on 
Certificates of Indebtedness. This 
leaves a net cash price to farmers of 
$2.10. 

September prices compare very fa- 
| vorably with those received for milk 
delivered in August. The gross pool 
| price for August was $2.19 and the 
net pool price for the same month was 
$2.085. The net cash price to farmers 
for August milk was $1.985. 





STATE FAIR GUESSING CONTEST 
WINNERS ANNOUNCED 


Commissioner of Farms and Markets 
Berne A. Pyrke has announced the 


winners in the contest conducted by 
the department, in the State Institu- 
tions Building, at the State Fair, in 


which estimates were submitted by visi- 
tors to the exposition on the amount of 
milk prodyced by nine cows which were 
on exhibition. The contest aroused a 
large amount of interest, especially 
among farmers and cattle owners dur- 
ing the week, and a total of 8,840 es- 
timates were submitted on the cows ex- 
hibited. 

Commissioner Pyrke stated that the 
contest was intended to emphasize the 
economic advantage of improved stock, 
and the desirability of daily milk rec- 
ords of individual cows, thus providing 
for the elimination of unprofitable ani- 
mals. The prizes consisted of four 
pure-bred calves and $100 in cash. 

Almon O. Nye, Pleasant Valley, N. 
Y., was the winner of the first prize, 
which consisted of a choice of four 
calves, and selected the pure-bred 
Guernsey Bull Calf donated by Henry 











scription for 


You May Be Hurt or 
Killed In a Train or 
Auto Accident 
Tomorrow 


Don’t make the 
neglecting your family’s financial 
welfare in case the unexpected 
Is not 


mistake of 


accident comes to you. 
your own peace of mind worth 
the small amount of our accident 
policy > You need protection. 
Tomorrow may be too late. Order 
one of these policies today. 


SAIL THIS COUPON aT ONCE 














TO AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
461 Fovurtn Avs., New York Ciry. 
GENTLEMEN: Please enter my subscription for 


Americai Agriculturist three years and send 
me a $1,000.00 Travel Accident Policy, good 
for one year. Enclosed find $2.75 in full pay- 


ment for both the policy and subscriptions 
Signed. 












$1,000 Insurance for 75c. 


As a part of our broad policy of service to readers, we now offer you 
a $1,000 Travel Accident Policy for one year with a three-year sub- 
American Agriculturist all for only $2.75—just 75 cents 
more than our special price for a three-year subscription alone. 


om | 


This Tells You What 
the Policy Will Pay 


The North American Accident In- 
surance Company will pay the follow- 
ing amounts, subject to the terms of 
the policy, for death or disability on 
a public carrier, due to its wrecking or 
disablement while the insured is riding 
as a fare-paying passenger, or due to 
the wrecking or disablement of any 
private horse-drawn or motor-driven 
vehicle on which insured may be riding 
or driving, or by being thrown there- 
from. 

Life One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 


Both Hands 

One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Both Feet 

One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Sight of Both Eyes 

One Thousand — ($1,000.00) 
One Hand and One Foo 

One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
] Either Hand and Sight of One Ey 

One Thousand Dollars GL “000. 00) 

ht of One Eye, 
Dollars ($s. 000.00) 


Either Foot and Si 
One Thousan 
Either Hand 
| Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 
Either Foot 
Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 
Sight of Either Eye 
| Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 
Total Disability, 13 weeks or less, 
Ten Dollars ($10.00) per week 
| Life, by being struck, knocked down or 
run over by vehicle, while standing or 
| walking on public highway 
Two Hundred and Fifty Dollars ($250.00) 














7. . ae Fernbrook Farm, Albany, 


Nw “A. Pritchard, of Oswego, N. Y., 
won second prize, a pure-bred Ayrshire 
Bull Calf from the Metropolitan In- 
surance Company Sanitarium Farm, 
Mt. McGregor, N. Y. 

H. W. Burritt, of Romulus, was third 
in the contest and the winner of the 
pure-bred Holstein Heifer Calf, donated 
by R. E. Chapin and Son, Bonalevo 
Farm, Batavia, N. Y. 

Fay J. Dougherty, 106 Eldorado St., 
Syracuse, won fourth prize, a pure- 
bred Jersey Bull Calf donated by Meri- 
dale Farms, Ayer and cata pro- 
prietors, Meredith, N. 

Leigh H. Park, Govthana, was fifth 
and won the $50 cash prize. 

C. H. Burroughs, Savannah, was 
sixth, prize $30. 

The nine cows, which were from the 
State Institution farms, were lined up 
in stanchions in the State Institutions 
building, at the State Fair, and num- 
bered. Cards were handed to visitors 
and they were asked to indicate on 
the cards the order of the cows, in the 
matter of the amount of milk produc- 
tion. 


WESTERN NEW YORK NOTES 
ALVAH H. PULVER 


Copious rains breaking the long 
drought have done much to help the 
late fruit crop fill out. Altogether, 
September proved far different from 
the previous growing months as nearly 
four inches of precipitation was _ re- 
ceived in the fruit belt of western New 
York. This is a high figure for this 
month and untold good was done by 
the timely rains. 


Usual Wheat Acreage Planted 


In spite of the fact that farmers 
are now receiving a much lower price 
for their wheat than they had planned 
on, about the usual acreage of winter 
wheat will be planted in most sections 
of western New York this season. The 
rains were of decided benefit to the 
growers, as for some time the land had 
been too dry for planting. Practically 
all the growers, heeding their farm bu- 
reaus, held off planting until Septem- 
ber 20 had passed so as to dodge the 
Hessian fly. The growers assert that 
during the last few years they have 
been growing wheat at a loss in most 
instances. The growers’ records have 
shown that on an average it costs 
them approximately $1.25 a bushel to 
raise wheat on most farms. 


NEW YORK COUNTY NOTES 


Essex Co.—A few rains during the 
last two weeks in September broke the 
long dry spell, helping pastures and 
relieving the water supply. However, 
the rain came too late to help crops 
materially. Oats and barley have 
turned out very well, but corn made 
a poor crop. However, there will be 
considerable corn fodder. Silos are all 
filled. Many farmers are working 
teams on the road, to bolster up their 
incomes a little. Butter prices are im- 
proving and farmers are feeding their 
cows in the barn. Eggs, 50c¢ a dozen; 
peaches, $2 to $2.28 a bushel.—M. E. B. 


Broome Co.—After several killing 
frosts in the third week in September, 
quite a rainy spell set in. However, the 
rain came too late to help crops to any 
extent. Springs are flowing once more 
and fall plowing has been made easy. 
Fruit is scarce and high. Potatoes 
have been bringing from $2.75 to $3.50; 
peaches have not begun to come on the 
market in any amount. Eggs are now 
bringing 50 cents. Threshing and silo 
filling are about completed.—Mrs. 
E. M. C 


Steuben Co.—Rain during the last 
week in September helped pastures 
and late crops to some extent. How- 
ever streams and springs are still very 
low. Water for stock is scarce on 
many farms. Frosts have damaged 
much ensilage corn. Many potato 
fields have also been seriously damaged 
by frosts. There is some complaint 
of late blight in potato fields where 
the potato crop will be light, not more 
than forty per cent normal. The buck- 


wheat crop which looked very promis- 
ing before the cold weather of middle 
September was hurt by frost.—H. I. D 


Wyoming Co.—Severe frosts during 
the last week in September caused 
damage to corn, potatoes, buckwheat; 
in fact, nearly everything. Silo filling 
is completed. During the last week in 
September, potatoes were selling at 3 
a bushel; tomatoes, $1.20;. plums, $ 
eggs, 35¢c3 butter, 45c to 50c. The bean 
crop is turning out very poorly; there 
will be little more than half a + 
Apples promise to be fair.—L. W. 





Each Side Accuses the Other 


(Continued from page 265) 


of whom the farmer is a consider- 
able class. 
I am a church member, but I do 


not blame people sometimes for neglect- 
ing church going as our ministers 
preach prohibition more than anything 
else and I believe people are pretty 
sick of it. Prohibition has proven a 
farce as far as keeping liquor from 
those who abuse it, as every one knows. 
Those who got drunk before prohibi- 
tion, are still drinking while the de- 
cent man is deprived altogether. Some 
one has said that “eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty.” Let us hope that 
some leader will arise and give the 
people a chance to make their will 
effective in this matter.—J. J. P., New 
York. >. =m 


AVE been a reader of your paper 

for many years and I am glad of 
your method of approaching this issue. 
I am a resident of Atlantic County and 
Atlantic City. Our best market has 
enjoyed the distinction of being Amer- 
ica’s playground until prohibition has 
made it anything but a desirable place 
to visit. Prohibition, as viewed by the 
farmers of this county, has made 
thousands of “law breakers” from good 
law-abiding citizens and our Grange 
and county board, of which I have the 
honor of being president, are very much 
in favor of a modification of the Vol- 
stead act.—J. C., New Jersey. 

* * 7 


Drink and the Farm Help 
Problem 


ROHIBITION is a highly economic, 

as also a moral problem and will 
win out as such. No class of citizens 
have greater interest in the subject 
than farmers who are overwhelming in 
majority for it. The Grange represents 
the most intelligent and progressive 
farmers throughout our United States 
and its members, men and women, for 
years have been unceasing in their 
efforts to abolish the legalized sale of 
intoxicating liquors. 

On my farm I have made it a rule 
not to rent a house to a drinking man, 
or to allow day workers to bring beer 
or whiskey upon the farm in their 
dinner pails or baskets. Some of my 
best workers have been young men 
discharged for their drink habit. 

They proposed that if a movement 
would be made to close all saloons, they 
would work for it for “if one saloon 
was left the boys could not go by it.” 
A town election was held and a dry 
majority of twenty-eight was obtained. 
The liquor forces succeeded in getting 
a new election when a dry majority 
of 129 was the result, the drinking 
young men doing their best to have a 
dry town. 

Our agricultural interests, joined by 
the general business interests of our 
nation, stand by the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and the enforcement of the act.— 
G. T. P., Mass. 

* 


* * 


Booze and the Autos 


ITH the fast auto traffic, prohibi- 

tion is absolutely necessary. 
Drunken drivers are killing too many 
now. As to the personal liberty, how 
will law against murder and theft de- 
prive men of personal liberty and have 
never been fully enforced. Prohibition 
is as necessary as either, for drinking 


not only is a curse to those now 
living, but to the generations unborn. 
—READER, New York. 
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Why 
Farmers 


Wear 


Brown's 
Beach 


Jacket | 


It gives the wear and the warmth that 
the outdoor worker wants. Made with 
wool fleece lining and strong windproof 
exterior. Has snap fasteners; washes and 
wears like iron. Ask for the OLD RE- 
LIABLE, Brown's Beach Jacket. Three 
styles—coat with or without collar, and 
vest. 





ASK YOUR DEALER 
BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 











i Worcester, Massachusetts - 


| BIG SEASON AHEAD! 
Send — 














better grading— more money. 
FUNSTEN GROS. & CO. 
871 Funsten Bidg., ST. LOU! 












Buy your saw direct from the factory at lowest - 
ory Seteen, Every eau, cusrantoed absolutely ‘oats. 

cto or your mone bd 
oughly well made, dependable, abs: Schelpe a. 


Hertzler & Zook Sa 
Portable Wood 

for as little as $10, that will fire 

lath and posts. Rip, sing table gy 
yy or — saw mate. Other styles and 
oO m' Ore sa or - 
prices. H & Z saws are desi r= Ce xr! 
experts of best tested 
materials,every one guar- 
anteed | year. Comaranes 
packed by $10,000 be 
in bank. Write today 
for free catalog wit 
illustrations, descrip- 
ttons and prices. Full 























, of surprising low 
ae, priced bargains Yor the 
@ 


> rm 
“9s HERTZLER & Z00K CO. 
RS Box 44 Belleville, Pa. 








LO 
ONLY eta" 


Think of it! the well-known 
high grade Peerless Fence sold for as low as I7c a rod; 
it’s because we now sell direct from factory at fac- 
tory prices. This means abig saving for farmers 


everywhere, Write for free 104 page catalog of F ° 

Farm Gates, Steel Posts, Barb , Roofing, Paints 

—the low prices will astonish you—save you 40%. 
PEE WIRE & FENCE CO. 6 


: GLEVELAND, OHIO 
Pactories at Clavetang, Obic. Adrian, Mich., Memphis. Tenns 


Henley’s Twentieth Century 
Book of Formulas and Processes 


The greatest book of modern times, contains 10,000 se- 















lected Scientific, Chemical, Technological and practical 
Fort . including hundreds of trade secrets, 800 large 
page ylete with hints, helps, practical ideas and secret 
proce covering every branch of useful arts. Tells thou- 
sands of ways of making money, of inestimable value to 
those who want to start a business of their own on small 
capital. Price, postpaid, $4.00. 


R. & R. SPECIALTY CO., LANCASTER, PA. 


5 

183 Acres with Horses, 

. 

15 Cows, Tools, etc.; Price $5500 
Income from start; good roads, schools, stores, churches ; 
ity markets; heavy cropping tillage, 20-cow pasture; 100 
apple trees, pears, plums, grapes; 2-story 14-room house, 
60-ft. barn, stable, garage, poultry house. Owner unable 
to operate; $5,500 gets it; horses, 15 cows, 3 heifers, 
poultry, furniture, implements, tools included if taken 
now Part cash. Details, page 45, New Illustrated 
Catalog. Bargains many States. Copy free. UT 
FARM AGENCY, I50R Nassar St., New York City. 














Concrete on the Farm 
The Ideal Mixture For Practical Purposes 


HE ideal mixture is 

one in which there 
is just enough sand to exactly fill 
the voids in the coarse aggregate and 
just enough cement paste to cover the 
surface of each particle of sand and 
coarse aggregate and just fill all the 
voids. In practice we endeavor to 
proportion our material so as to ap- 
proach as closely as possible this ideal 
condition. For all general purposes, 
if the volume of sand is equal to one- 
half the volume of gravel and the 
volume of cement is equal to one-half 
the volume of sand, the resulting mix- 
ture is near enough ideal, so propor- 
tioned the sand concrete mortar is 
slightly more than enough to fill the 
spaces in the coarse aggregate. 

Bank-run gravel is the name usually 
applied to the natural mixture of sand 
and pebbles as taken from a gravel 
bank. While it is the general prac- 
tice to use this bank-run gravel for 
concrete, it is not, in most instances 
the most economical thing to do with- 
out screening. As a rule bank-run 
































By F. G. BEHRENDS 


ty of bank-run gravel 
is screened to get suffi- 
cient coarse aggregate so that when 
this is mixed with the bank-run ma- 
terial the approximate proportions will 
be obtained. The excess of fine ma- 
terial or sand accumulated may be 
used for making sand cement mortar 
for plastering or for surface coats, ete. 

It often happens that only a few 
yards of concrete are to be laid. Bank- 
run gravel can be easily obtained. 
Coarse material must be obtained else- 
where or additional bank-run gravel 
must be screened. Under such condi- 
tions it may be more economical to use 
bank-run gravel, using some excess 
cement. 


Proportioning Concrete Mixtures 


In order to obtain a strong, dense, 
durable concrete, the materials enter- 
ing into it must be definitely propor- 
tioned. For a given purpose, a definite 
quantity of Portland cement with a 
definite quantity of sand and a definite 
quantity of gravel give the best re- 
































gravel contains too much sand. It is sults. These quantities of materials, 
best to run the bank-run gravel as it 12° 
comes from the pit over a one-quarter 
inch mesh screen so as to separate , 
the sand from the pebbles and then 12 PP be 2 Oe 
reproportion them later in the pro Reg 
volumes desired. If the bank-run Oary:| 0 200% 
gravel, containing too much sand 3 Rests 
is used, an excess of cement must Pre nd 
be added to the mixture or it will ay LS 06558 
not be of the strength desired. The ORIN ‘igh DY 9; 
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CEMENT Sand Pebbles or Stones Concrete 


A total of seven cubic feet of cement, sand and pebbles makes only four 
and one-half cubic feet of concrete, most of the sand and cement filling 
the spaces between the pebbles 


the per cent of fine material the greater 
the amount of surface to be coated with 
cement and the greater the volume of 
voids to be filled with cement. It is 
therefore a matter of economy to grade 
the aggregates so as to secure the mini- 
mum volume of voids or air spaces to 
be filled, and surfaces to be covered 
with cement. 


Using Bank-run Gravel 


Suppose it is desired to mix a batch 
of 1:2:4 concrete—1 sack of cement, 
2 cubic feet of sand, 4 cubic feet of 
gravel. The proportion of cement to 
aggregate before mixing is 1 cubic foot 
of cement to 6 cubic feet aggregate. 
When mixed, however, the total volume 
of concrete would be but slightly over 
4 cubic feet because the sand would 
fill the spaces in the gravel and the 
cement would fill the spaces in the 
sand. (See figure 1.) The proportion 
of cement to concrete is 1 to 4. Sup- 
pose 6 cubic feet of bank-run gravel 
were used for the aggregate instead 
of 2 cubic feet of sand and 4 cubic 
feet of gravel. When mixed with 1 
cubic foot of cement the volume of 
concrete would now be 6 cubic feet. 
(See figure 2.) In this case the pro- 
portion of cement to concrete now 1 
to 6 is less than when the aggregates 
were proportioned. All the voids would 
not be filled, and the concrete would 
not be as dense or as strong as if a 
1:2:4 mixture had been used. From 
this it can be seen. that it is always 
best to screen bank-run gravel and re- 
proportion the sand and gravel as de- 
sired. 

A common practice, where bank-run 
material is to used in small con- 
crete work such as may be done on 
the farm, is not to screen all the ma- 
terial and reproportion it, but to de- 
termine how it is already proportioned. 
It will usually be found that there is 
not enough coarse material. A quanti- 


which when mixed give a concrete of 
the proper strength and density for 
the particular work are expressed as 
1:2:4, 1:3:6 ete. and are used to es- 
press the mixture. 


Table of Recommended Mixtures 


For the guidance of the readers the 
following suggested mixtures are rec- 
ommended for the jobs listed: 

Mixture (1:2:4) for foundations for 
machinery; one-course walks, porches, 
basements and feeding floors; steps 
and pavements; manure pit floor; sep- 
tic tanks; bridges and culverts; piers, 
large posts, suspended floors (rein- 
forced); basement walls exposed to 
moisture. 

A 1:2:3 and a 1:2:4 mixtures are 
similar, as in each case the mortar is 
of the proportion 1:2. For thin wall 
construction or similar light work, the 
1:2:3 is generally used, and it is more 
plastic and more easily worked in the 
forms. 

Mixture for fence posts, clothesline 
posts and others; wells, cisterns and 
watering troughs; concrete roofs. 

Mixture (1:2%:5) for foundation 
‘and floor of silos; building walls above 
ground. 

A 1:2%:4 mixture bears the same 
relation to a 1:2%:5 as a 1:2:3 bears 
to a 1:2:4, 

Mixture for walls for pits or base- 
ments; coal bins, grain bins, silos walls 
andysimilar structures. 

Mixture (1:3:6) for mass concrete; 
heavy retaining walls; barn founda- 
tions, footings, etc. 


Concrete in Winter—Use great care 
in making concrete during freezing 
weather. The proper chemical reaction 
cannot take place when the mixture is 
frozen. If such work must be done the 
materials should be heated and allowed 
to set on only mild pleasant days. 








b ger = get quick relief from 
pain with the first appli- 
cationof Gombault’s Balsam. 
It penetrates without blister- 
ing, drives out the pain, leaves 
you feeling fit as a fiddle. 

Sprains, bruises, burns, 
cuts, deep seated str . 
muscular and inflammatory 
rheumatism, lumbago, sciat- 
ica,sore throat and chest colds 

dtoits healing power with 

t one or two applications. 

It’s so effective that one bottle 
lasts a long time. 

For forty years Gombault's Bal- 
sarn has been the one indispensable 
remedy in thousands of households 
here and abroad. You'll adopt it, 
too, once you've had a chance to 
pee its rernarkable quali- 

‘ 1 1 i 
ot paint Gots bold of Gombaaies 
sam today. 
for 


Sold by druggists everywhere 

31.50 per bottie or sent by 

parcel post upon receipt of price. 
GOOD FOR ANIMALS TOO 
Gombault's Balsam is a reliable 
and effective remedy for most horse 
troubles. Keeps your horses sound 
and working. e¢ Lawrence-Wil- 
liams Company. Cleveland, Ohio, 
Sole Distributors for the United 
States and Canada. 


GOMBAULTS 
BALSAM 


The Imported liniment 
HFALING and ANTISEPTIC 


FRUIT TREES S45U85 

AS RECYSES Paces 
Write for our Illustrated Catalog 
' Demons Unlted Nae 
Re-Rooted Three Year Asparagus Planting. 
catalogue. 


finest roots I t put out. Save a year by Fall . 
barb, joree-radish. Grape vines. ‘Saoall fruits. Pea tor 
WARREN SHINN, WOODBURY, NEW JERSEY 




















FR The Edwards Farm Engine sells 
direct to you at low ms | 
price. No other engine like it. 1% to 
H. P. in one engine. Change power whi 
running. Efficient at all powers. 


Fits Every Farm Job 
Pumps, saws, grinds, cuts ensilage, runs 
one rig, concrete mixer, washer—any- 
thing up to 6 H. P. _ Portable. Burns 
kerosene or gasoline. No cranking. All 
moving parts enclosed. Work it anywhere 
without fastening down. Endorsed by 
thousands of users. 


Clarence Ruttedoe of Ontario, says: 
“Have given my Edwards four years’ steady 
work and like it fine. Runs 28-inch wood 
saw, 8-inch grinder, ensilage cutter and does 
all chores. Have had ten other engines. 
The Edwards beats them all.” Write now 
for full description of Edwards Engine, low 
factory price and details of free trial offer. 





dae 
enWaRps Ts 
ENGINE tt 


EDWARDS MOTOR CO. , 

533 Main Street, Springfield, Ohio — 
Without obligation, send complete descrip- 
tion of engine, also free trial offer. 


Name cum 
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I Wouldn’t Go Back to the Old Times 


(Continued from page 263) 


the are even willing to milk by hand. Our 
modern living has brought many labor- 
saving devices to lighten the load of 
both the farmer and his wife. 

Finally, we can mediate 


destrable just as 


thing seem 
editor said. 

I am afraid that these people with 
whom it is a case of “Turn backward, 
turn backward, O, Time, in thy flight,” 


on the 


really found time turning backward rapid advancement made in medicine 
they wouldn’t like it. They would and science during the last century 
probably miss their automobile, tele- which has done much to guard the 
phone, radio, electric lights, furnace health and insure the comfort and hap- 
and the Dairymen’s League. piness of the race. 

When we consider just our plain One more thing I think of. Some 


people seem to think that every gen- 


every day living, we can think of many 
eration of people grows more wicked 


comforts we now have that the homes 


of fifty years ago could not boast. I than the preceding one. I believe that 
think immediately of one special bless- there are just as many good people in 
ing these modern times have brought the world to-day as ever. We see so 
us farmers, and that is our daily mail many discouraging things I suppose 


that it is no wonder we become pessi- 


delivery. I have heard my mother say 
mistic; but I think we should always 


that when she was a young girl they 


usually received their mail only once remember that we humans have a tend- 

a week and then they had to drive’ ency to give all our attention to noting 

into town for it. the bad and failing to observe the 
I think perhaps our telephone should good.—TI. G. S., New York. 


I know it is 
valued serv- 


in the list, for 
most 


come next 
one of the farmer’s 


ants. Now we have at our hand the How a Banker Views Far- 
means of instantly calling our doctor ‘ 

in case of illness, or our veterinarian mers’ Problems 

if any of our animals become sick, or (Continued from page 262) 

in an emergency the State Troopers, . 

or telephone a mail order to a city by a large appropriation) to conduct 
store. Where do you find such con- 2 statewide educational campaign, and 


veniences in the old times? No matter to send out men, if necessary, to teach 


how desperately ill a member of the the farmer the value of the’ informa- 
family might be, the farmer had to tion, knowledge, aid and service of 
drive into the city, often several miles modern agricultural science, and to en- 
distant, in order to procure a doctor. list the aid of groups or organizations 


In many other instances time onl labor of business men to carry on this work. 


had to be expended to accomplish busi- This movement to enrich the State’s 
ness which we may now do with no farmers and business men would not 
effort by sitting comfortably at our be at the expense of the city popula- 
telephone. tions. All classes would benefit. 

We may also consider our automo- If, by applying the best publicity and 
biles. . Before their day, people drove sales-management methods, the State 
horses and about the limit a team of Department of Agriculture could “sell” 


to the farmers its accumulated scien- 


horses could go in one day was fifteen oO U 
tific knowledge, could convince them of 


or twenty miles. The horses were tired 


at the end of the trip, and if one had the wisdom of cooperation and intelli- 
any mercy at all they could not help gent, broad-gauge business methods of 
but pity them. Now we may ride two marketing their products and buying 
hundred miles in a day if we wish with ~ their supplies, and then if those forces 


could be headed up under skilled di- 
rection, the benefits in created and con- 


We have no tired horses 
have accomplished 


an automobile 
to consider and we 


| the journey with much greater comfort served and localized wealth to the 
and pleasure than we could have a much whole people of the State can hardly 
shorter trip by the old, slow way. Au be overestimated. 
tomobiles have made it possible for Such a campaign could be conducted 
farmers to do their morning chores, for a fraction of the expense which 
take quite a long.trip, both pleasant hundreds of manufacturers incur in 
and educational, and return in time for their advertising. A score of agencies 
milking at night. It never was possible would lend free and hearty coopera- 
in the old days to take many trips, for tion. Among these I could confidently 


the farmer was tied down to his chores. promise the New York State Bankers’ 
While it cannot be denied that the Association. The banker can, as an 
misuse of cars has proved a detriment individual and as a member of the as- 
to the human race, the proper use of sociation, support such a program and 
them has been a blessing. ven help to bring it into being. He 


lend his influence to obtain a 


The radio is rapidly becoming com can 
mon and probably will be as much in liberal appropriation. He can help to 
use as the telephone eventually. It keep such an appropriation out of the 
will undoubtedly prove to be a great hands of professional politicians and 
benefit and pleasure to the farmer, to put skilled technicians in charge. 
particularly in winter when _inter- It must be evident that so far as 
course with the world is necessarily such a plan is followed under intelli- 
limited on the farm gent leadership, just so far the indi- 

We have many comforts now, dear vidual farmer profits, the community 
to the souls of every one of us hu- profits, the consumer profits, and the 
mans. Who would trade their house wealth of the State is conserved. 
warmed by furnace heat for one Wealth is not a fixed quantity which 
warmed by a fireplace? Fireplaces are mo man may acquire except by depriv- 
| undoubtedly artistic, but I have al ing his fellows; wealth is not some- 
ways understood that they made your’ thing up in the sky to be reached by 
face burn while your back froze. We the fellow with the longest arm. 
also have electricity which lightens Wealth is created value. And no bet- 
both our nights and our daily labors. ter example could be cited than in 
I wouldn’t trade it for candles. farming, where skill makes unproduc- 

I would like to see the man of tive or low productive land yield rich 
to-day who would want to cut his hay crops which, but for the farmer’s ex- 
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The Broad Highway —2y settery Farnol 


“TTOWSOMEVER,” he continued, “it’s a handsome weskit, there’s no denyin’, 


an’ well worth a woman’s lookin’ 


“Not a doubt of it,” said I. 


at—wi’ a proper man inside of it.” 


’ 


“I mean,” said he, scratching his ear, and staring hard at the handle of the 


pitchfork, “‘a chap wi’ a fine pair o’ whiskers, say.”. 


“Hum!” said I. 


“Now, woman,” he went on, shifting his gaze to the top button of his left 
gaiter, “woman is uncommon fond o’ a good pair o’ whiskers—leastways, so 


I’ve heerd.” 


“Indeed,” said I, “few women can look upon such things unmoved, I believe, 
and nothing can set off a pair of fine, black whiskers better than a flowered 


satin waistcoat.” 
“That’s so!” nodded the farmer. 


“But, unfortunately,” said I, passing my hand over my smooth lips and 


chin, “I have no whiskers.” 


“No,” returned the farmer, with a thoughtful shake of the head, “least- 


ways, none as I can observe.” 
“Now, you have,” said I. 


“So they do tell me,” he answered modestly. 
“And the natural inference is that you ought to have a flowered waistcoat 


to go with them.” 


“Why, that’s true, to be sure!” he nodded. 
“The price of this one is—fifteen shillings,” said I. 


“That’s a lot o’ money,” said he. 


“Tt’s a great deal less than forty,” 
said I. 

“An’ ten is less than fifteen, an’ ten 
shillin’ is my price; what d’ ye say 
—come now.” 

“You drive a hard bargain,” said I, 
“but the waistcoat is yours at your own 
price.” So saying, I slipped off knap- 
sack and coat, and removing the gar- 
ment in question, having first felt 
through the pockets, handed it to him, 
whereupon he slowly counted the ten 
shillings into my hand; which done, he 
sat down upon the shaft of a cart near- 
by, and, spreading out the waistcoat 
on his knees, looked it over with glis- 
tening eyes. 

“Forty shillin’ you paid for ’un, up 
to Lunnon,” said he. , 

“So you believe me now, do you?” 
said I, pocketing the ten shillings. 

“Well,” he answered slowly, “I won’t 

so fur as that, but ’t is a mighty 
ne weskit, an’ must ha’ cost a sight 0’ 
money—a powerful sight!” I picked 
up my knapsack and, slipping it on, 
took my staff, and turned to depart. 
“Theer’s a mug o’ home-brewed, an’ 
a slice o’ fine roast beef up at th’ ’ouse, 
if you should be so inclined a 

“Why, as to that,” said I, over my 
shoulder, “I neither eat nor drink with 
a man who doubts my word.” 

“Well,” said he, twisting his whisker 
with a thoughtful air, “if you could 
manage to mak’ it twenty—or even 
twenty-five, I might mak’ some shift to 
believe it—though ’t would be a strain, 
but forty!—no, I can’t swaller that!” 

“Then, neither can I swallow your 
beef and ale,” said I. 

“Wheer be goin?” he inquired, rising, 
and following as I made for the gate. 

“To the end of the road,” I answered. 





“TT\HEN you be goin’ pretty fur—that 
theer road leads to the sea.” 

“Why, then I’m going to the sea,” 
said I. 

“What to do?” 

“T haven’t the ghost of an idea,” I 
returned. 

“Can you work?” 


“Yes,” said I. 

“Can ye thatch a rick?” 
“No,” said I. 

“Shear a sheep?” 

“No,” said I. 

“Guide a plow?” 

“No,” said I. 


“Shoe a ’oss?” 

“No,” said I. 

“Then ye can’t work—Lord love me, 
wheer ’ave ’e been?” 

“At a university,” said I. 

“Why, I don’t hold wi’ eddication nor 
book-larnin’, myself, master. Here I 
be wi’ a good farm, an’ money in the 
bank, an’ can’t write my own name,” 
said the farmer. 

“And here am I, selling my waist- 
coat that I may eat,” said I. Being 
come to the gate of the yard, I paused. 
“There is one favor you might grant 
me,” said I. 


“As what?” 
“Five minutes under the pump yon- 
der, and a clean towel.” The farmer 


nodded, and crossing to one of the out- 
houses, presently returned with a 
towel. And, resting the towel upon 
the pump-head, he seized the handle, 
and sent a jet of clear, cool water over 
my head, and face, and hands. 

“You’ve got a tidy, sizable arm,” 





said he, as I dried myself vigorously, 
“likewise a good strong back an’ shoul- 
ders; theer’s the makin’s of a man in 
you as might do summat—say in the 
plow or smithin’ way. Hows’ever, sir, 
if you’ve a mind to a cut o’ good beef, 
an’ a mug o’ fine ale—say the word.” . 

“First,” said I, “do you believe it 
was forty shillings—yes or no?” 

The farmer stared very hard at the 
spout of the pump. 

“Tell ’ee what,” said he at length, 
“mak’ it thirty, an’ I give ye my Bible 
oath to do the best I can.” 

“Then I must needs seek my break- 

fast at the nearest inn,” said I. 
* “Why, as to that,” said he, busy with 
his whisker again, “I might stretch a 
pint or two an’ cal! it—thirty-five, at 
a pinch—what d’ ye say?” 

“Why, I say ‘good mogning,’ and 
many of them!” And, opening the 
gate, I started off down the road at 
a brisk pace. Now, as I went, it began 


to rain. 
CHAPTER Ix 
IN WHICH I STUMBLE UPON AN AFFAIR 
OF HONOR 


SWUNG along the road beneath the 

swaying green of trees, past fragrant, 
hlooming hedges, paying small heed to 
the beauties of wooded hill and grassy 
dale, my eyes constantly searching the 
road before me for some sign of the 
“Old Cock” tavern. And presently, 
sure enough, I espied it, an ugly, flat- 
fronted building, before which stood a 
dilapidated horse trough and a bat- 
tered sign. Despite its uninviting ex- 
terior, I hurried forward, and pushed 
open the door. I now found myself in 
a room of somewhat uninviting aspect, 
though upon the hearth a smouldering 
fire was being kicked into a blaze by 
a sulky-faced fellow. 

“Can I have some breakfast here?” 
said I. 

“Why, it’s all according, master,” he 
answered in a surly tone. 

“According to what?” said I. 

“According to what you 
master.” 

“Why, as to that——” I began. 

“Because,” he went on, administering 
——— vicigus kick to the fire, 
“if you was to ask me for the ’ump 
of a cam-el—being a very truthful 
man, I should say—no.” 

“T tell you I want nothing of the 
sort,” said I, “a chop would do——” 

“Chop!” sighed the man, scowling. 

“Or steak,” I hastened to add. 

“Now it’s a steak!” said the man, 
shaking his head ruefully, “a steak!” 
he repeated; “of course—it would be; 
I s’pose you’d turn up your nose at ’am 
and eggs?” 

“On the contrary,” said I, “ham and 
eggs will suit me very well.” 

“Why, you never axed me as I re- 
member,” growled the fellow. 

Slipping my knapsack from my 
shoulders, I sat down at a small table 
in a corner while the man went to give 
my order. In a few minutes he reap- 
peared with some billets of wood be- 
neath his arm, and followed by a 
merry-eyed, rosy-cheeked lass, who pro- 
ceeded, very deftly, to lay a snowy cloth 
and thereupon, in due season, a dish 
of savory ham and golden-yolked eggs. 

“It’s a lovely morning!” said I, itt. 
ing my eyes to her comely face. 


want, 


“It ig indeed, sir,” said she, setting 
down the cruet with a turn of her 
slender wrist. 

“Which I make so bold as to deny,” 
said the surly man, dropping the wood 
with a prodigious clatter, ““ow can any 
morning be lovely when there ain’t no 
love in it—no, not so much as would fill 
a thimble?” With which words he 
sighed, kicked the fire again, and 
stumped out. 

“Our friend would seem somewhat 
gloomy this morning,” said I 

“Yes,” she answered, checking a 
smile, and sighing instead; “it’s very 
sad, he’ve been crossed in love.” 

“Poor fellow!” said I, “can’t you try 
to consc!> him?” 

“Why, you see, sir,” said she, blush- 
ing very prettily, “it do so happen as 
I’m the one as crossed him.” 

“Ah!—I understand,” said I. 

“I’m to be married to a farmer— 
down the road yonder; leastways, I 
haven’t quite made up my mind yet.” 

A fine, tall fellow?” I inquired. 

“Yes—do ’ee know him, sir?” 

“With a handsome pair of black 
whiskers?” said I. 

“The very same, sir, and they do be 
handsome whiskers.” 

“The finest I ever saw. 
every happiness,” said I. 

“Thankee sir, I’m sure,” said she, 
and, dimpling more prettily than ever, 
she tripped away. 

And when I had assuaged my hun- 
ger, I took out the pipe of Adam, the 
groom, and, calling for a paper of to- 
bacco, I filled and lighted the pipe, and 
sat staring dreamily out of the window. 

So I sat. And presently, chancing 
to turn my eyes up the road, I beheld 
a chaise that galloped in a smother of 
mud. As I watched its rapid approach, 
the postilion swung his horses towards 
the inn, and a moment later had pulled 
up before the door. 

The chaise door was now thrown 
open, and three gentlemen alighted. 
The first was a short, plethoric indi- 
vidual, bull-necked and loud of voice, 
for I could hear him roundly cursing 
the post-boy; the second was a tall, 
languid gentleman, who carried a flat, 
oblong box beneath one arm, and who 
paused to fondle his whisker, and look 
up at the inn with an exaggerated air 
of disgust; while the third stood mute- 
ly by, his hands thrust into the pockets 
of his greatcoat, and stared straight 
before him. 


I wish you 


HE three entered the room together, 

and, while the languid gentleman 
paused to survey himself in the small, 
cracked mirror that hung against the 
wall, the plethoric individual bustled 
to the fire, and, lossening his coats and 
neckerchief, spread out his hands to 
the blaze, 

“A good half-hour before our time,” 
said he, glancing towards the third gen- 
tleman, who stood looking out of the 
window with his hands still deep in 
his pockets; “we did the last ten miles 
well under the hour—come, what do 
you say to a glass of brandy?” 

At this, his tanguid companion 
turned from the mirror. 

“By all means,” said he, “though Sir 
Jasper would hardly seem in a drink- 
ing humor.” 

“No, Mr. Chester, I am not—in a 
drinking humor,” answered Sir Jasper, 
without turning around. 

“Sir Jasper?” said I to myself, “now 
where, and in what connection, have I 
heard such a name before?” 

He was of a slight build, and seem- 
ingly younger than either of his com- 
panions, but what struck me particu- 
larly was the extreme pallor of his 
face. I noticed also a habit he had of 
moistening his lips at frequent inter- 
vals, and there was, besides, something 
in the way he stared at the trees, the 
wet road, and the gray sky—a strange 
wide-eyed intensity—that drew and 
held my attention. 

“Devilish weather—devilish, on my 
life and soul!” exclaimed the short, 
red-faced man, in a loud, peevish tone, 
tugging viciously at the bell-rope, “hot 
one day, cold the next, now sun, now 
rain. Now in France—ah, what a cli- 
mate—heavenly—positively divine; say 
what you will of a Frenchman, but the 
climate, the country, and the women— 
who would not worship ’em?” 


“Exactly!” said the languid gentle- 
man, examining a pimple upon his chin 
with a high degree of interest, “always 
*dored a Frenchwoman myself ; they’re 

o—so—ah—so deuced French!” 

“Selby,” said Sir Jasper, in the same 
repressed tone and still without taking 
his eyes from the gray prospect of sky 
and tree and winding road, “there is 
no fairer land, in all the world, than 
this England of ours; it were a good 
thing to die—for England, but that 
is a happiness reserved for compara- 
tively few.” And, with the words, he 
sighed, a strange, fluttering sigh. 

“Die!” repeated the man Selby, in a 
loud, boisterous way. “Who talks of 
death?” 

“Deuced unpleasant subject!” said 
the other, with a shrug. “Something 
so infernally cold and clammy about 
it—like the weather.” 

“And yet it will be a emer da 
later. he clouds are thinning ak 
ready,” Sir Jasper went on; “strange, 
but I never realized, until this morn- 
ing, how green—and wonderful—every- 
thing is!” 


Ip languid Mr. Chester forgot the 
mirror, and turned to stare at Sir 
Jasjer’s back, with raised brows, while 
the man Selby shook his head, and 
smiled unpleasantly. As he did so, his 
eye encountered me, where I sat quietly 
in my corner, smoking my negro-head 
pipe, and his thick brows twitched 
sharply together in a frown. 

“In an hour’s time, gentlemen,” pur- 
sued Sir Jasper, “we shall write ‘finis’ 
to a more or less interesting incident, 





THE HERO’S ADVENTURES 


ETER VIBART has started to 

tramp the Broad Highway 
His adventures include being 
robbed of the ten guineas left him 
by his uncle, seeing the impov- 
erished young gentleman thrown 
from one roadside inn, and in 
another meeting Tom Cragg, a 
pugilist who seems to take him 
for someone else. Pondering on 
Crage’s behavior, Peter goes on, 
getting a lift in a haywain, where 
he awakes the next morning to 
find a young farmer casting en- 
vious eyes upon his embroidered 
waistcoat, remnant of better days 
in London. 











and I beg of yoa, in that hour, to re- 
member my prophecy—that it would be 
a glorious day, later.” 

“It’s just half-past seven,” declared 
Mr. Chester, consulting his watch, 
“and I’m rather hazy as to the exact 
place.” 

“Deepdene Wood,” said Sir Jasper 
dreamily. 

“You know the place?” 

“Yes, it will be cool and fresh.” 

“Settle the bill, Selby, we'll walk 
on slowly,” said Mr, Chester, and, with 
a last glance at the mirror, he slipped 
his arm within Sir Jasper’s, and they 
went out together. 

Mr. Selby meanwhile rang for the 
bill, frowning at me all the time. 

“What the devil are you staring 
at?” he demanded suddenly, in a loud, 
bullying tone. 

“If you are pleased to refer to me, 
sir,” said I, “I would say that my eyes 
were given for use, and that having 
used them upon you, I have long since 
arrived at the conclusion that I don’t 
like you.” 

“An impertinent young jackanapes!” 
said he; “I think I’ll pull your nose!” 

“Why, you may try, and welcome, 
sir,” said I, “though I should advise 
you not, for should you make the at- 
tempt I should be compelled to throw 
you out of the window.” 

At this moment the pretty maid ap- 
peared, and tendered him the bill with 
a curtesy. He glanced at it, tossed 
some money upon the table, and turned 
to stare at me again. 

“If ever I meet you again——” he 


began. 
“You’d probably know me,” I put in. 
“Without a doubt,” he answered, put- 
ting on his hat and buttoning his be- 
(Continued on page 2738) 




































































LD folks, like little ones, require 

a constant, easily tempered heat 
—you might almost say a flexible heat 
is absolutely necessary for their health 
and comfort. 





Yet making a bigger fire in the fur- 
nace means over-heating the rest of 
the house. Even when the particular 
room is hot enough for Grandpa and 
Grandma, you can’t very conveniently 
turn the furnace lower, and reduce 
the heat elsewhere. But a Perfection 
Oil Heater furnishes portable, yet 
flexible warmth. It will quickly and 
economically heat the particular room 
that you want, and young as well as 
old will enjoy its genial and comfort- 
able presence. 


nearest dealer 
will gladly demonstrate. 


Clean . 
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Economical . 
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Oil Heaters 
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When Bedtime Comes 


The Best Hour of the Day For Small Confidences 


EDTIME for the children. 

It seems as if mother has just 
dropped wearily into her comfortable 
chair. “Run along upstairs now and 
see if you cannot put yourselves to 
bed,” she suggests. 

“’Course we can,” they chorus. 

“T’ll help little Mary,” Jane offers 
magnanimously. 

“I can unbutton my own self,” Mary 
avers. 

They are dear, trooping reluctantly 
up the stairway after innumerable 
drinks of water and repeated good- 
night kisses. “Isn’t it a little lonely 
when the children get big enough to 
‘put themselves to bed’?” someone sug- 
gests. But mother smiles knowingly. 

“Mother.” a voice presently proclaims 
from above, “I can’t unbutton my 
waist.” 

“Let sister help you, Mary.” 

“Mother, my shoe strings are in a 
hard knot. And Mary will not say her 
prayers to me!” 

“Well, try once more, Jane.” 

“Mother, there’s a cut on my finger. 
It looks pretty bad.” 


“All right, John.” Mother goes up- 


stairs. 

“Isn’t that a shame,” someone ex- 
claims. “Why didn’t she firmly re- 
fuse? There is no sense in a mother 


sacrificing herself to chil- 
dren!” 

Upstairs, mother tucks little prayer- 
repeating Mary safely under her blan- 
kets. “Mother, shall you be near all 
night?” questions Mary, who has much 
more confidence in mother’s _pres- 
ence «han in the care of any higher 
omnipotence. 

“T’ll be near,” 
last kiss. ¢ 

Small Troubles are Told 


The knots in the shoe laces were not 
really very hard. “Oh, mother, to-day 
Lena told me——” Mother listens to 
the little confidence. She makes a sim- 


spoil her 


she promises with one 


ple explanation of what had seemed an 
alluring mystery and leaves a loving 
impression in place of what might have 
been an ugly scar. 

The cut finger did not look alarming 
upon close inspection. But there is a 
deeper hurt. Two of the boys are get- 
ting perfect marks on their arithmetic 
—not quite squarely—and John can 
‘get in on it.’ It’s pretty tough to get 
lower marks all the time! 

Mother, coming downstairs present- 
ly, is thinking. Of little Mary, peace- 
ful and safe. Of Jane’s budding mind 
still sweet and childlike. Of John al- 
ready facing some of a man’s prob- 
lems. She has read that great psy- 
chologists claim that our last waking 
thoughts and impressions sink deepest 
into our subconscious minds and make 
the most lasting impressions upon our 
characters and lives. 

What an unspeakable privilege it is 
for a mother to put her children to 
bed! What a mistake to look upon it 
as one more duty at the close of a 
long, hard day! 

She has no intention of making 
mollycoddles of her son and daughters. 
But she does pray that they may never 
get too big for these occasional precious 
confidences at bedtime.—ALICE Mar- 
GARET ASHTON. 


OUR PATTERN ANNUAL 


The Fall and Winter Fashion Maga- 
zine is a “best seller” if ever there was 
one! It ought to be, for we really can’t 
remember when such a book included 
more unusual features. In addition to 
the modern styks for all members of 
the family which are illustrated, it has 
sewing helps, embroidery designs and 
explanations of difficult stitches. All 
this for ten cents a copy! Just add 
five two-cent stamps to your pattern 
order and the catalogue will go for- 
ward at once. 





0, 2 and 


Size 36 
material 
Unde r the 
n sizes 36, 38 
bust measure 
yards 36-inch 


pattern is 12e 
NEAT and 


kitchen, yet be 
neighbor drops 


40, 42, 
measure Size 





‘ 
Pucuse (A777 


12¢. 


ten cents a copy. 





CHOOSE YOUR NEW PATTERN 


HE knee-legeth blouse is fash- 


x oT ion'’s latest decre No. 1901 
“¢ cuts in one piece and may have 
» 4 — L either short or long sleeves. y. 
) : { “ touch ot gay embroidery adds 
- - } charn 
~ - ' ) ~ harm 
i \ No. 1901 comes in sizes 
ye } \ oc years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 
| a inches bust measure Size 36 
5 1 \ requires 27% yards 36 or 40- 
il @ ‘ \ inch material Pattern 12c. 
Skirt pattern No. 1157, u 
{ Ld \gs the &me picture, cuts in sizes 
a3 1 ee 26, 28. 30 and 32 inches waist 
ae } . a = =8=©measure For 28 inch size 
xen | ° - use 17% yards 54-inch material 
Ty Pattern 12c. Embroidery pat 
Ni tern 670 is 12c extra 
4 HE diagram of No. 1821. a 


dress for the 
shows how easy 
The pattern cuts in sizes 4, 6, 5. 
10 2 14 years Size 
8 requires 174 yards 36-inch ma- 


terial, with 31, yards ribbon 
Pattern 12c 

No 1852 s a sleeveless 
acket, the very thing for sport 
wear, or to slip on under a suit 
coat Made of bright red or 
green sport flannel, it is both 
smart and warm No. 1852 
comes in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inches bust measure 


takes 11, yards 40-inch 
Pattern 12c 

o ja 

blouse No. 1277 which comes 

40 and 42 inches 

and requires 2 

material This 


attractive 

dress adds much to the com- 
fort of the housewife who must 
spend a great deal of time in her 
ready in case a 
in unexpectedly 
No. 1469 fills the bill admir- 
ably It cuts in sizes 34, 36, 38, 
44 and 46 inches bust 
36 «requires 35, 
yards 36-inch material, with 
yard 36-inch contrasting 


To Order: Write name, address, pattern numbers and sizes clearly, enclose 
twelve cents in stamps for each pattern ordered and send to Fashion Depart- 
ment, American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
patterns are seam-allowing and fit perfectly. | vari 
shown in our brand new Fall and Winter Fashion Magazine which is only 
Ask for it when you order your patterns. 
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Looking Forward to Halloween 


The Easiest Sort of a Party to Have- 


HALLOWEEN party is always en- 
joyed because it is the most in- 
formal sort possible. A hostess who 
sends invitations should decorate them 
with a Jack-’o-lantern, a black cat, an 
apple, a bat, or a witch, all symbols of 
the season. 

A row of welcoming Jack-’o-lanterns 
should be suspended over the entrance 
to the home where the guests assemble 
at the stated. hour. Several Jack-’o- 
lanterns bobbing about the lawn and 
porch should be the only light to lead 
them through a dark hall into a lighted 
room. 

The rooms may be draped 
pumpkin-colored cheesecloth, and dec- 
orated with pumpkin receptacles, filled 
with golden rod, asters, autumn leaves 
and ferns. Also have shocks of corn 
in the corners of the room with pump- 
kins heaped around the base. It is bet- 
ter to take up carpets or rugs and 
remove all ornaments and unnecessary 
furniture. 

The games may all be simple, but 
nevertheless ,cause much amusement. 
Have a “Pumpkin Plentiful” presided 
over by a girl dressed as a witch, who 
urges guests to reach in and grasp 
their fortunes. This large pumpkin 
shell should be filled with small articles 
which are supposed to suggest the fu- 
ture to those that draw them. Another 
pumpkin is presided over by “Peter 
Piper,” but instead of keeping only one 
wife in a pumpkin shell, he 


with 


keeps a | 


number, which prove to be gingerbread | 


and doughnut dolls, which soon disap- 
pear with cider, from a huge pitcher or 
jug. 

All the Old Games—and 


Ones 


All the old-fashioned 
may be indulged in 
One old Scottish test will cause much 
merriment. Suspend by a string from 
the ceiling a crosspiece of wood; on 
one end place an apple, on 
end fasten a sponge, which should be 
dipped in soot. A weight should be at- 
tached to the end that holds the sponge, 
so that it will balance with the apple. 
The guests try to take a bite out of the 


apple 


apple without getting any soot on 
their faces. Those successful will be 
married before another Halloween, but 
those that have soot on them. are 
doomed to go single another year at 
least. This is a variation of the old 


apple-biting contest, which may also be 
enjoyed. 

Then arrange for an apple-gather- 
ing contest which resembles a_ potato 
race. Twelve apples should be arranged 
at regular distances in two rows and 


the company divided into two sides. 
One’ person at a time from _ each 
side, armed with a tablespoon, should 


try to pick up his apples in his spoon, 
carry each to the basket at the head 
of the row, and return for another. 
The side which scores the most winners 
is presented with a basket of fine ap- 
ples, which are passed around and 
eaten. Other refreshments consist of 
baked apples with whipped cream, fresh 
made doughnuts, chicken and nut sand- 
wiches and little fancy made Halloween 
cakes.—H. A. LYMAN. 


The Broad Highway 


(Continued from page 271) 


frogged surtout; “and should you,” he 
continued, drawing on his. gloves, 
“should you stare at me with those im- 
pertinent fishes’ eyes of yours, I should, 
most certainly, pull your nose for you.” 

“And I should as certainly throw you 
out of the window!” I nodded. 

“An impertinent young jackanapes!” 
said he again, and went out, banging 
the door behind him. Glancing from 
the window, I saw him catch up with 
the other two, and all three walk on 
together down the road. Sir Jasper 
was in the middle, and I noticed that 
his hands were still deep in his pockets. 
Now, as I watched their forms get- 
ting smaller and smaller in the dis- 


the other | 


Some New | 


games | 
and new ones also. | 





tance, there grew upon me a feeling | 


that he who walked between would 


nevermore come walking back. 
And, in a little, I called for and set- 
tled my score. 


As I rose, the pretty | 


chambermaid picked up my knapsack 
from the corner, and blushing, aided 
me to put it on. 

“Do you think I have 
my dear?” I asked her. 

“La! no, sir—handsome they be, I’m 
sure, so bright an’ black an’ wi’ little 
lights a-dancing in them—there, sir, 
go along wi’ you!” 

“By the way,” I said, pausing upon 
the worn steps, “how far is it to Deep- 
dene Wood?” 


fishes’ eyes, 


CHAPTER X 


WHICH RELATES THE END OF AN 
HONORABLE AFFAIR 


OME half-mile along the road, upon 

the left hand, was a stile, and be- 
yond the stile, a path—a path that led 
away over field, and meadow, and wind- 
ing stream, to the blue verge of distant 
woods. 

Now, midway between these woods 
and the place where I stood, there 
moved three figures; and, far away 
though they were, I could still make 


And the Most Fun 


out that the middle one walked with 
his hands—those tremulous, betraying 
hands—thrust deep within his pockets. 


And presently I climbed the stile, 
and set off along the path. 
“Sir Jasper!” said I to myself. 


Somewhere in the background of my 
consciousness I had a vague recollec- 
tion of having heard mention of such 
a name before. 


“Sir Jasper!” said I to myself again. 


“It is a very uncommon name, and 
should be easy to recollect.” So I 
walked on through the sweet, wet 


grass, racking my brain. 

When I again looked up, the three 
figures had vanished where the path 
took a sharp bend round a clump of 


oaks, and, determined not to lose them, | 
when I, in | 


I hurried my steps; but 

turn, rounded the corner, not a 

was in sight. 
(To be 


soul 
continued) 
A pan which contains a thin layer 


of sand placed in the bottom of the | 
oven prevents food from scorching. 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets and Prices 


THE APPLE MARKET TO DATE 
HERSCHEL H. JONES 


NE of the Produce Trade papers re- 

cently described the apple market 
as “in the doldrums,” which “hits it” 
about right. Reports from the Rochester 
section, from Pittsburgh, from Boston, 
from Philadelphia, and all the large 
eastern markets have been about alike 
for the last week or two. The New 
York market has shown a higher gen- 
eral range of prices than most of the 
other markets, except for baskets of 
certain varieties in a few instances, 
but all the markets have been oversup- 
plied with ordinary or average quality 
fruit. 

If any man doulis that the way to 
get good prices and make money out of 
apple growing is to grow good fruit, 
let him pay a visit to the New York 
market from midnight to 8 A.M. at 
this time of year. For very fancy ap- 
ples there is always a buyer who is 
willing to pay premium prices. For 
the average quality stuff, it is ten times 
as much work to sell them at prices 
that hardly pay the grower for pack- 


ing them. Last week, for example, 
some really fancy McIntosh grown 
with the most modern methods and 


packed as fancy fruit should be, sold 
at $10 per barrel, while other apples 
from the same part of the country and 
from trees that took up just as much 


room and in packages that cost almost 


as much, moved very slowly at $2.50 
per barrel. 
The New York market has been 


glutted with B Grade and unclassified 
apples of the cooking varieties, both 
barreled and in bulk. Pie bakers and 
restaurants have been the chief con- 
sumers 

Most of the A Grade apples of keep- 
ing quality have been going into stor- 


age The supplies of boxed apples 
have been heavy, also barrels from the 
South 

The October 1 crop estimates shows 


astonishing increase in the produc- 


an 
tion of apples in New York State and 
Maine 

The October 1 crop estimates of the 


United States Department of Agricul- 
ture show about a million barrels less 
of commercial production of apples in 
New York State than was estimated 
September 1. 

Following wholesale prices represent 
the range on dock and wholesale market 
sales at New York last week for New 
York States and Hudson River apples: 
McIntosh, per barrel, $4to8; Wealth, 
per barrel, $2.50 to6; Fall Pippin, per 
barrel, $3 to 5.50; Wélf River, $2.50 to 
5.50; King, $3to5; Twenty Ounce, 
$2.50 to 5.50; Greenings, 50. 


$3 to 7.! 
BIG INCREASE IN POTATO YIELD 


of the po- 
shows an 


The government estimate 
tato yield as of October 1, 
increase over that of September 1 of 
nearly 12,000,000 bushels. But the 
most significant point for eastern grow- 
ers is that over 10,000,000 bushels of 
this increase comes from only three 
States, New York, Pennsylvania and 
Maine. The estimated yield for these 
three States is now over 1,000,000 
bushels greater than their yield last 
year, although the total for the coun- 
try as a whole 50,000,000 bushels 
less. If this estimate is sustained by 
the final returns it appears that there 
will be an abundance of potatoes for 
New York and other nearby eastern 
markets. 


The market 


is 


in New York continued 
weak with little demand. Most of the 
potatoes sold now are Maines, which 
are bringing, for Cobblers $2.50 to 2.75 
and Green Mountains $2.90 to 3.15 per 
150-pound sack. Long Islands on Oc- 
tober 11 were quoted at $3.50 to 3.75 
per 150-pound sack. Dull markets are 
reported from practically all large re- 
ceiving points. 


BUTTER MARKET STRONG 


The Federal report on butter hold- 
ings throughout the country on Octo- 
ber 1 showed that the September short- 
age had been cut down over. 8,000,000 
pounds, making total holdings 95,673,- 
000 pounds. The elimination of this 
shortage caused a sudden drop in 
prices. But this drop has been over- 


come by unexpected strength in the 
market so that prices on October 11 


were actually higher than the previous 
week. 

Increase in September production is 
reported as largely responsible for the 
disappearance of the butter shortage. 
Consumption, however, has continued 
very satisfactory and operators feel 
the condition of the market is sound. 


HIGH PRICES ON FANCY EGGS 
Intermediate grades of eggs showed 


the first improvement in weeks with 
a slight decrease in shipments. The 
demand was still far from strong on 


October 11, however, when fresh 
gathered eggs mixed with held eggs 
brought from 28 to33 cents. In con- 


trast high grades of eggs continued to 
advance. Nearby hennery white ex- 
tras brought from 72to75 cents per 
dozen, while Pacific Coast white extras 


3,000,000 bushels from the estimate 
for September 1 did not have so 
much influence as the fact that the 
yield of high quality bread grain in 
the three northwestern States is less 
than needed for domestic consumption. 
Corn prices advanced at a more rapid 
rate, than wheat. The influence of 
these two grains caused oats likewise 
to move upward. 


of 8 


Cash grain quotations on October 
11 were as follows: 

New York—WHEAT, No. 2 red, 
$1.26%; CORN, No. 2 yellow, $1.25%; 
No. 2 mixed, $1.24%; No. 2 white, 
$1.25%; OATS, No. 2 white, 54to 


54%c; No. 3 white, 53 to53%c; ordi- 

nary white, clipped, 56% to57‘c; 

RYE, 80%4c; BARLEY, 76 to78%c. 
Chicago—WHEAT, No. 2 


2 sired, 
$1.11‘; CORN, No. white, $1.07 te 


9 
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Quotations From Eastern Markets 
| 
The following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to 

eastern farmers sold on October 12: 

Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) New York Buffalo Phila 
New Jersey hennery whites uncandled, extras. Eee 8 icteeens + “ebueeees 
Other henmery whites, extras............4.. TOR GD 86 égnenas® i$ sa6ees 

SED GGEDc cee ccdtoscccsoccesesencesece 61 to 65 55 to 58 42to 44 
Dec £40 6b 00.0 ORnaesdUeacocecsacecds ih . Sree eee 38 
Gathered, whites ‘first to ‘extra ere Seat 8 wsenaées i <smaéue 
| »wer grades Sk 8 6 & Weseuheewaeets 40 to! —° tetemeek jj enweaaen 
ry browr extras ° e* > to 60 ese | j#§$ e8eeeee6s 
d browns and mixed colors, extras. . 50 to 54 SeeGE secoscacs 
| Pee Mescdhuses i 7 35 to 49 ~ i gina 
| 
| Butter (cents per nner" 
Creamery (salted) high score...............+. 48 to 48% 50 to 51 — 
SD Ces Es we cee heeSedved cadescennne t7 to 47%, 48 to 49 48 
State dairy (salted), mest... .cccccscscccs 4534 to 4644 est 8 “*bideeee 
Good to prime. .... .cccccccccccececes 43 to 45 i, reece 

Hay and Straw, a: Bales » (pee tied U.S.Grades Old Grade Standards 

Timothy No.2... : $28 to 29 $17 to18 $26 to 26.50 
| Tt is <6 ee cbeeed Oe ebeeeunces 26 to 27 a" —_ 22 to 23 
| BEE GED s ccc eveeccdetoeseseecceceées 17 to 21 .s , 
| Fancy light clover mixed .......ceeeeee8. 30 26 to 26.50 
} RGR, SHOORE GUUTINE. oc ccccsccesescecesse 31 to 32 wa arc 
i} Oat straw No. 1 ‘ SEP 0 witwnnch 8 8=—«-- so 

Live Poultry, met Lots eitee per 1b.) 

Fowls, colored fancy, heavy... .....6.eeeeee8. 29 26 to 27 2 to 3: 
Fowls, leghorns and poor... .....ee-seeceseces 20 to 23 16 to 19 22 to 25 

| Brotlers, Colores TANGH . . occ cccccscceccccceces 23 to 24 23 28 

| rrr TTTTeTrerT TTT TT 2lto2 19 27 

| Live Stock (cents per pound) 

| Calves, good to medium.............- 11% to15 

1] Bulls —— Sees ees ee Scienesan i auactas 

| Lambs, medium to good...........teccecseees lito13 

Sheep, common to good ewes... .....sseeececs COO cceess e 

| , WE « 6 a ak ba Coes SCNSNS ESEE COCR: 814 to8H%? ........ cecces 

sold at 66to70 cents. A shortage of 1.09; No. 2 yellow, $1.07to1.10; No. 

Pacific Coast eggs continues due to high 3 yellow, $1.07; OATS, No. 2 white, 

prices in the West. 13% ~ = ik ec; RYE, 73% cents; BAR- 

LEY, to 74 cents. 


CHEESE MARKET WEAKENS 


No doubt the Federal report on stor- 
age holdings which showed storage 
stocks this year to be 13,500,000 pounds 
greater than last year was the princi- 


pal factor in causing a weakness in 
the cheese markets. Prices on State 
flats have declined %tol cent per 
pound, on the New York market. In 
spite of this decline at primary 
markets, holders of cheese were not in- 
clined to lower asking prices. Another 


factor in affecting the cheese situation 

has been the declining markets in 

Canada and Great Britain. 

BETTER DEMAND FOR BROILERS 
An increasing demand for broiling 

chickens made itself felf on the market 


last week. On October 11, colored 
chickens brought 24 cents for best 
grades. The market on colored fowls 


continued steady. 
HAY PRICES FIRM 


The hay market continued strong 
with prices on No. 2 ranging from $29 
to $30 per ton. There is no timothy 
on the New York market of No. 1 
quality. 


LIVESTOCK SUPPLIES LIGHT 


Very light receipts of live calves dur- 
ing the week created a firm market and 
some fancy veals brought as high as 
$16 to 16.50 on October 11. Live sheep 
and lamb supplies were likewise light, 
medium grades bringing $13 to 14.50. 
Stocks of country dressed calves were 
pretty well cleaned up in anticipation 
of the holiday October 12. 


GRAINS SHOW SHARP ADVANCE 


Grain markets have shown sharp 
advances under the influence of Fed- 
eral crop estimates. On wheat the loss 





The Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America has just announced that the 
only cow in the world to make three 
yearly records, each over 30,000 pounds 
of milk and 1,000 pounds of butterfat 
in one year, is Adironda: Wietske 
Dairy Maid. In three years she pro- 
duced 97,882.6 pounds of milk and 
3,186.61 pounds of butterfat. 





Dairy Show High Lights 


(Continued from page 266) 


world will take back to their own coun- 
tries about American dairy cattle and 
American dairymen. These delegates 
have been in the country for weeks 
and have been across the nation to 
California. They are now taking trips 
around the eastern United States, all 
of the time studying our dairying busi- 
ness. 

A friend of mine asked one of them 
what was his leading impression of 
the United States, and the foreign dele- 
gate said: “So beeg, so beeg, I no can 
grasp it.” 

After visiting the show at Syracuse 
and seeing the cattle judged in the 
great Coliseum, which was just finished, 
these delegates came to Ithaca where 
the new Dairy Building in the College 
of Agriculture was dedicated on Satur- 
day morning. While standing by the 
side of a delegate from the govern- 
ment of Switzerland in this beautiful 
building, the finest and most up-to-date 
dairy educational building in the world, 
I asked him what he th 
trip to America, and he said: 

“The people of Europe have always 
looked upon the United States as the 
land of opportunity. After this trip, 


thought of his | 








I fully understand why. You Ameri- 
cans do not realize what you have. 
Speaking of both living conditions and 
opportunities as compared,with those 
of any other nation in the world, 
America is just heaven—just heaven.” 


Hold Hay or Sell Now 


(Continued from page 267) 


price. If you have U. S. No. 2 you 
obviously will get more money than 
if you have U. S. No. 4. It may be 
that the hay buyers are quoting you 
just what your hay is worth. Why 
not consult your county agent and ask 
him to give you an estimate of the 
qreaing of your holdings. If you have 
J. S. No. 2, the hay buyers are offer- 
ing you less than the average. Our 
correspondents report through county 
notes, that hay buyers are offering any- 
where from $15 to $18 a ton for good 
No. 2 hay. 

No one can say whether the price 
of hay is going to go up by spring or 
not, however, indications are that the 
hay market this winter is going to be 
strong due, as previously stated, to 
conditions in the field. If you have a 
sufficient amount on stock, and you are 
financially able to do it, it wouldn’t 
be a bad idea to press up and sell part 
of your hay, holding the rest and 
speculating on the spring market. Of 
course, this all depends upon your own 
personal financial conditions. 








Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives 
that Golden June Shade and 
Costs Really Nothing 


Before churning add one-half teaspoonful 
to each gallon of cream and out of your 
churn comes butter of Golden June shade 
to bring you top prices. ‘*‘ Dandelion Butter 
Color’’ costs nothing because each ounce 
used adds ounce of weight to butter. Large 
bottles cost only 35.cents at drug or 
grocery stores. Purely vegetable, harmless, 
meets all State and National food laws. 
Used for 50 years by all large creameries. 
Doesn't color buttermilk. Tasteless. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Vt. 


YOU CAN'T CUT OUT 


A BOG SPAVIN, PUFF OR THOROUGH- 


PI 
f . BS‘! MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 
will clean them off permanently, and 
you work the horse sametime. Does 
not blister or remove the hair, # $2.50 
per bottle, delivered. Will tell = 
ee. 


more if you write. Book 4 R 
W. F. Young, Inc., S79 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


BARREN COWS, 33. 
CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 
Prevent thie by ns ABORNO. 
ae Easily administered by hypodermic syr- 
inge. Kille abortion germs quickly with- 
ing cow. Write for booklet with 
letters from users and full details 
of Money-Back Guarantee. 
ABORNO LABORATORY 
11 Jeff St. Lancaster, V Wis. 


Burlington, 






















2000 Miles by Radio 


10¢ in stamps brings complete plans for 

2000 miles radio set—to cost complete not over $25.00 

—including tubes, batteries, and phones. The 

plans are so simple and plain that a ten year old 

child can build this set. No special tools or skill 

required. You save 6673% by building your own set. 
DAY. 


RADIO INSTRUMENTS Cco., of Chicago 
17 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Dep't. 102, 
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FITSELBAR FENCE 


da 34, 
reight. co ng hg 
Catalor we, Pav ahe P ultry, Lawn F 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 203 MUNCIE, imo. 

Chewing 5 Ibs., $1.75; 10 
Ids., $3.00. Smoking, 5 


NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO 
Ibs. $1.25; 10 Ibs., $2.00. 











iy when received, pipe and recipe free, 
FARMERS 1 TOBACCO UNION, D1, PADUCAH, KY. 
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Every man who milks cows for a living 
kpows that net profit -- income over lab- 
or and feed costs -- determines the value 
of a dairy herd. 

Holstein Herds Assure Net Profit -« 


through large, economical production 
of milk and butter-fat, regular crop 
of healthy calves, greater salvage val- 
ae from animals after milking days 
are ended. 


Holsteins Will Increase Your Net Profit 
Let us tell you about Holsteins 
EXTENSION SERVICE, 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 


7 
HUNT JERSEYS | 


I offer three very choice heifers, whose 
Gr. dam produced in three years 46,300 
Ibs. milk, 2,281 Ibs. fat, winning three 
gold, one silver and one bronze medals. 
Her best year’s work was 18,050 Ibs. 
milk, 938 Ibs. fat and 1,1261bs. butter. 
Their dams are some of my best cows. 
Hunt Farm Jerseysare bred for business. 


S. B. HUNT, Hunt, New York 


HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 


Fresh cows and springers, 100 head of the finest 
quality to select from. Address 


A. F. SAUNDERS, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


HOLSTEINS 





















| Two Factors That Identify 


| placed on the condition of the vent and 


Laying Hens 
Cc. E. LEE 


Ne poultryman to-day can be really 
successful without continually cull- 
ing his flock. Among the many factors 
to be considered when culling for egg 
production, recent investigations have 
shown that more emphasis should be 


abdomen. 

As a hen comes into full egg produc- 
tion there is a general softening of the 
tissues around the vent. In the heavy 
layer the vent will appear large, moist, 
soft and of an oval shape. The upper 
part will overhang the lower and the 
color will be white, if free from/ma- 
nure stains. Under heavy production 
the vent will be somewhat bruised and 
the interior often shows distinct black 
and biue spots under extremely heavy 
production. 

The poor layer, on the other 
will show a relatively small dry and 


hand, 





| will be 


2 Car loads high-c ger 50 Grade 
| a on 2 and 5 veces etd 0 He Registered 
Cattle. Write yo vants. 

J. A. LEACH CORTLAND, N. Y. | 





SWINE BREEDERS 


PIGS FOR OR SALE 


Chester White and \ sed and Chester 
and Berkshire Crossed ‘pins .6 to 7 weeks old, $4 
each, and 7 to 8 weeks old, $4.50. I have 20 Pure 
Black Berkshires, 7 to8 weeks old, $5 each, Boars 
7 each. Pure Chester White Pigs,7 to 8 weeks old, 
$5 each. Boars $7 each. Will ship from 1 to 190 to 
your approval C.O. D. 

WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., WOBURN, MASS. 








World’ es Grand Champion 
Big Type ‘Chester Whites World's & Pigs eee 
Prepaid GEO. F. GRIFFIE, R. 3, NEWVILLE, PA. 


Af 0.1. C. CHESTER WHITE and DUROG 
10 five and six weeks old, $3.50 each. PIGS 
OAMS DAIRY FARM WYALTSING, PA. 


CHOICE O.I.C. PIGS ="... 


old. Boars and sows for breeding purposes, $6 each, 
including registration papers; % without papers 


CHAS. E. HARRIS & SON, Middlebury, V+. 
REGISTERED 0. 1. C. 2°? nocens, warruue, ¥.T: 
LARGE TYPE POLAND CHINAS| 


Young gilts: service boars: fall pigs, either sex, good 
ones. Buster Arbitrater Blood. Prices right 
E. R. BROKAW & SONS WOODSIDE FARM, 


er et ted Fall PIGS For Sale “{,x° — 


Write BROOKSIDE FARM, MIDDLETOWN, Va. 











FLUSHING, 0 
. 











Big Type Polands 72°. 73a nes. oe 
Write me. G. S. HALL, FARMDALE, oH10. | 
LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD | 


Grand champion breeding. Largest herd in America. Free booklet. | 
HARPENDING Box 10 DUNDEE, N.Y. | 


prices 











GOATS 
Te get the best che oice, buy Milk Goat Bucks Now. 
Buy Bred Does in October Buy Kids and 
Yearlings Nov 
S. J. SHARPLES, R.D.5, NORRISTOWN, PA. | 


RAISE GOATS FOR HEALTH AND PROFIT 
: Nubiar and Tosgenburss, $20; | Winter | 
$40.00. Fame _ ich 

) nd Dr ivers, $15 

LLOYD GOLDSBOROUGH. menNTeN: PA. 








Fresh, $25.00; P air 


young 
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" SHEEP BREEDERS 
Registered Shropshire Rams, ewe lambs and 


FOR S, a few good bred ewes. Also Registered Here- 
ford Bull, year old. KEIKOUT FARMS, NASSAU, NEW YORK 














BABY CHICKS 





7 Rec i Pytate. pandeome. me. Heavy Le ring Stock. 
$1.50 of 100 « rown La 
horn "Pallets $1.26 25 White Leghorn Pullets $1.25 eac’ 
Inspection invited. Registered Airdale Pops $25 


SUMMER'S POULTRY FARM 
RENCHTOWN, WN. J., R. 








fine Poultry, Turkeys,Geese, Ducks,Guineas, 
Bantams, Collies, Pigeons, Chicks, Stock, 
catalog. PIONFER FARMS, Telford, Pennsylvania, 


LARGE STOCK 


Eggs, low; 





. 





eo 


| all deserve attention. 


| factors is as definitely past as the day 
| of the 





puckered vent of a round, rather than 
oval, shape. The upper part will not 
be overhanging and the whole vent 
distinctly contracted, with no 
indication of bruising either on the ex- 
terior or interior. The color will be 
a shade of yellow, varying with the 
dégree of nonproduction, the time since 
production, the yelléw corn fed and the 
green range available. 


of the Abdomen 


same condition is 
in the abdomen. Under heavy 
tion more food is consumed and the 
digestive system is greatly distended. 
Both the digestive and reproductive 
systems then are more active under 
high production. 

The heavy layer will have a large 
abdomen with soft pliable skin, hang- 
ing rather loosely so that it is easy to 


Condition 
Much the found 


produc- 


get a fair handful of it by grasping 
the abdomen directly in the rear below 
the vent. If fat is present it should 


be soft and there may be some sagging 
of the abdomen, but not due to an 
accumulation of hard fat. 

Care should be taken not to confuse 
the healthy bird with the internal layer, 
which for one of several possible rea- 
sons may form eggs regularly, but re- 
tain them in the body cavity instead of 
laying them. Such a bird will usually 
show heavy yellow pigmentation, es- 
pecially in the eye ring, beak and 
eventually in the shanks, while the 
comb is usually purplish. The abdomen 
may be soft but usually much bagged 
down with the retained eggs. 

Non-Layer Looks Like Sick Bird 

The non-layer has a hard, tight 
tucked up abdomen which is deeper yel- 
low in color as the bird continues in 
the non-laying condition. A sick bird 
will show the same contracted condi- 
tion of the abdomen, but the skin will 
be white and thin with no hard fat and 
a generally emaciated appearance 
quite different from that of the healthy 
bird. 

In all culling it is necessary to take 
| many points into consideration. Pig- 
mentation, especially in beak and legs, 
the condition of the molt and body type 


The day of culling by the Hogan or 
“finger test” and other similar meth- 
ods which consider only one or two 


“one-lung” automobile. 
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AMP DIX 


At Wrightstown, New Jersey, Near Trenton 












































Water ‘22 Warm Air $ 40 Heating “BS 
Closets Furnace Piant 
Six Light Wallboard 
=e] LAST—BEST—BIGGEST [¥:--" 
“one Barg and 
osc | Army Camp ains |60c* 
We bought three enormous Army 
poors | Camps from the U. S. Government for cash. [Radiators 
& Hardware} Camp Dix, Camp Meade and Camp Grant. That's why we Per Sq. Foot 
2'6" x6’ 8” | give you such amazing money-seving prices on lumber P 
and building materials now! If you have any intention of 
$295 5 building a house, barn, shed or other building this year or 27¢ 
even next year. Buy Now! 
During this Gigantic Sale our prices are 
ROOFING | the lowest since the war. We say above that you PIPE 
Per Square] save $150 to $350 on every carload, but this is conservative. | 34” Per Foot 
Hundreds of keen buyers have already found that we do 
9c save them more. Even if you cannot use a whole carload ¢ 
we save you just as much in proportion. 




















Build Now! Material Prices Smashed! 


Just think of three enormous Army Camps each with over 1000 


buildings containing 75,000,000 feet of lumber of all kinds, 
Boards, Battens, Beade 
this Gigantic Sale at prices ranging up from $146 PER THOUSA ND, 


Flooring, Sheathing, Dropsiding. 


such as Dimension, Timbers, 
d Ceiling, etc,, all offered during 
You can even buya 


complete house or stable as it stands and we will load it on cars for you. 


In addition there are over 200,000 high grade sash, doors and windows, 100,006 rolls 
of roofing, 60.000 squares of wallboard, Miles of galvanized and black pipe, Electric wire. 


Cattle Troughs, Ventilators, Soil Pipe, 
materials too numerous to mention. 


Mail Coupon Today=> 
for Free Bargain Catalog! 


Just mail this coupon to get our Free 
Bargain Catalog which gives prices and actual 
photographs of everything at these ‘camps. 
tensely interesting to everyone who builds and 


” repairs. 


FREIGHT PAID PRICES 


GIVEN FREE! 


To save time send us a list of your 
lumber and material needs when you mail the 
coupon. Our expert estimators will then send you 
free with the Catalog a Complete Freight Paid 


ice on your requirements. 
i yi i ‘ 


In- 


and other 


ew ee EE Ga 
Mail This Coupon ¢ 
Camp Dix Salvage Co. | 
Dept. AA37, Wrightstown, New Jersey f 


Wiest obligation on my part send me 
eae free of cost. i 


(C) rree Bargain Catalog, { 
f Freight Prepaid prices on the lumber 
(0) and material list which 1 enclose. 























LIVESTOCK SALES DATES 


October 23—Howard P. Corsa Holstein 
Sale, Perkasie, Pa. 
23—-Springdale Herd Holstein | 
Dispersal Sale, South Mon- | 
trose, Md. 
24—Frederick Co., 
Friesian Assn. Sale, 
Md. 
27—Troy-Canton 
a Towanda, Pa. 
31—J. B. Quick Holstein Dis- | 
persal at Lemont, Pa. 
31—Steuben County Ayrshire 
Sale, Hornell, N. Y., J. C. 
Watson, 


October 


October Holstein- 


Frederick, 


October Holstein 


October : 


October 





7? 


Sales Manager. 


= have had the 


American Agricul- 
turist coming to my house for over 
forty years and would not like to 


have to de without it. 
for your patience.”—F, 
Towanda, Pa, 


Thanking you 
Van Girder, 


ee 





LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, Calf or an ty 
with heir or fur on, and mak hem 
into coate (for men and — A sehen 
rugs or gloves when so ordered; or we 
can make sour hides into Oak Tanned 
Harness or Slaughter Sole or Belt Leath- 
er; your calfskins inte Shoe Leather. 
Colors, Gun Metal, Mahogany, Russet or 
lighter shade, Calfskins tanned in the 
lighter shades of shoe leather, also 
make elegant stand le covers; 
great for birthday, wedding and holi- 
day gifts. 


LET US FIX YOUR 
WORN FURS 


freshen, repair and reshape them if, 
needed, Furs are very light weight, 
therefore it Would cost but ne to — them in to us 
by Parcel Post and get our es oa then we 
vill hold them aside awaiting —— —y +4 ft you say 

.”* very well: we will do so and hold them 
free of storage until you want them. If you say “ne,"* 
we will return them post id. 

Our itlus catalog ons style book combined gives 
a lot of useful information. Jt telis how to take off 
and care for hides, About eur eafe dyeing process on 
cow and horse hides, calf and fur skins. About dressing 
fine fur skins and making them into neckpieces, muffs 
and garments. About taxidermy and Head Mounting. 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
671 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 





















POST YOUR FARM 


and Keep Trespassers Off 


We have printed on linen 
lined board trespass notices 
that comply in all respects to 
the new law of New York State. 
We unreservedly advise land 
owners to post their farms. 
We have a large supply of these 
notices and will send a baker's 
dozen (thirteen) to any sub- 
scriber for 75 cents. Larger 
quantities at same rate. 


Address: 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Dept. A 
461 4th Ave., New York City 
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Mix it with Roughage 
and Save Money 


To make roughage, silage or grain more palatable, 
sprinkle with molasses diluted with water. 


AMOLCO SEAL 


High Test 
Feed Molasses 


keeps your live stock in good condition and lowers feed bills. 
AMOLCO SEAL can be purchased from your dealer in 


strong, tight barrels, which insure safe and clean delivery. 
Order your supply at once! 


FEED DEALERS— You will find Amolco Seal a good product to handle. 
Write today for our special proposition and aids to help you build trade. 


THe American Mo.tassss Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
Established 1865 
Amolco Building 109 Wall Street New York City 


AMERICAN MOLASSES CO., 109 Wall Street. New York City, Dept. A A-10-20 


Please send your free book ‘Feeding Facts’ that tells all about feeding molasses. 


R. D._ 





Name. 


State 
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Dealer's Name 





Address 
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Pp your 
MOULTERS 
MOULT 


If you want your hens to moult 
naturally— 

If you want them bacx on the egg 
job promptly—fall and winter laying— 

Then you must make sure that your 
moulters are healthy and hungry. 

They must eat lots, and be able ta 
digest what they eat. 

That’s just what 


Dr. Hess Poultry 


PAN-A-CE-A 


does for your moulting flock. 
It’s a tonic that begins with the appetite= 
improves a hen’s whole system. 
It has Iron that keeps the paleness away, 
> the combs and wattles red—the blood 
rich. 
Pan-a-ce-a starts the food the egg way as 
soon as the moult is over, 
No time lost. 
No dormant egg organs after the moult, 
where Pan-a-ce-a is fed. I epent 80 
Tell your dealer how many hens you have, are in perfect- 


There’s a right-size package for every flock, o Pan-c-ce-s, 
100 hens, the 12-lb. pkg. 200 hens, the pont pail ; Grsert Hess 
60 hens,the 5-lb.pkg. 500 hens, the 100-lb. drum M.D., D.V.S, 
For fewer hens, there is a smaller package. 


GUARANTEED 


DR°HESS & CLARK Ashland, O. 
Oe slice Ci Ghia celtics ica itiice aac 














€merican 
Waites 


. The” protector of American Farm Prop- 
SJ erty for over 25 years. The standard of qual- & 
Ny ity wherever the best is none too good. Five KB 
SS million farms are now fenced with American 
Sy Fence. The annual value of the stock and 

crops it safeguards represents many billions 
SS of dollars. N 
Farmers have found that full gauge steel & 


Safe as a good farm mortgage 
and far more convenient 


FEDERAL FARM LOANBONDS 


Interest Sure—Readily Salable—Safe—Tax-free 


These Bonds are equivalent to first mortgages on improved 
farms in New England, New York and New Jersey—all cultivated 
by their owners. The twelve powerful! Federal Land Banks guar- 
antee prompt payment of interest and principal. Can be had in 
amounts of $40, $100, $600, $1000 and up. For details write to 


The FEDERAL LAND BANK of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


les aL 1" lout 
Bonds 





FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood— wide 

or narrow tires.’ Steel or wood wheels to fit any 

running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 





SJ —full length rolls and long life galvanizing — ‘“ 

N mean true economy in fencing. S Railway Postal Clerks gue om on oe om aD a Oo om ae aD = 

Ack: your desler for Acnerican Fonee. $1600 to $2300 Year 7°” FRANELIN INSTITUTE, Dept. D207, Rochester, N.Y. 

f The only original and genuine, MEN— BOYS 18 or Over Po Rails Postal Ch y eH A os 

rtunity for Farmers oe List of t, 8. Government i be now obtainable. (3) 

AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY ae een LATTE. oalD wacaciome eS ain’ te llastrated book, “How to Get Governiaast 


Chicage New York Boston Dallas D> r 
Travel—See the Country , 
Send Coupon Today—SURE / Address 
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